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EXCLUSIVE! ALL NEW COMPONENTS INTERFACE 
SYSTEMS FURNITURE PRODUCTS. BEAUTIFULLY! 


W Now, the ultimate partition has extended its superiority even Flexibility Aesthetics. Strength. Quality. You'll find ULTRAWALL 
further. New “Systems/Ultrawall” accommodates almost all manu- partitionsscore on every count. All ata costcompetitive with drywall 
facturers' system furniture readily... as shown here with American |... and vinyl wall coverings. Tax benefits make it the only logical way 
Seating Company products. ULTRAWALL partitions have been the. — to separate space. For specifics, call your local representative or 
industry's choice for years, For easy disassembly and easel one of our regional offices listed below. Or write to us at 101 S. 
For sound ratings.up to 50-STC, fire ratings up to 2 hours. And for Wacker Dr, Chicago, IL 60606-4385, Dept. AR 485 


the solid feel you'd expect only from a permanent partition. 
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A handy place to work. 


Look inside our competitors' coolers. Then inside an 
Elkay. The difference is dramatic. The others offer a 
tangle of coils, condenser, pipes and fittings. An Elkay 
water cooler offers room to work. So it's easier to install 
—especially when making critical plumbing connec- 
tions, covering a drain hole or matching up to a corner. 
Easier to service, too. 

This well-thought-out construction is only part of the 
Elkay story. Our coolers have long been known for their 


elegant, yet functional design. And excellent cooling 
efficiency and capacity. 

Also, we offer the broadest line of models- including 
floor, wall, semi- and simulated semi-recessed, fully 
recessed, spacette and barrier-free models in sizes to 
meet your application. 

For more information on a handy line of water coolers, 
contact your Elkay representative. Or write Elkay Manu- 
facturing, 2222 Camden Court, Oak Brook, IL 60521. 


Bright ideas to build with. 
ECKAY 
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An insurance company covers its energy costs 
by replacing windows, and adds 

the long-term benefits 

of Andersen. pack in 1925 


the Lamar Life Insurance Company built 
what could only be called, in the language of 
the Old South, a “splendid building.” 

It was the tallest in Jackson, Mississippi; — as || 
designed along classic lines; and replete with rs. 
aclock tower and its ever-curious gargoyles. 

Times changed, and as energy costs rose, 
Lamar Life was faced with a challenge: to 
reduce energy costs by replacing the windows, 
yet retain the classic look of the building. 

Andersen had Lamar Life covered. PERMA-SHIELD-|— 

And met all terms and conditions: over bapti 
650 Narroline” double-hung windows with 
double-pane insulating glass (standard feature 
of Andersen” windows and gliding patio doors). 

Because of their own traditional lines, the 
| تقو ی‎ don't draw es to es یی‎ H 50 
the historic appearance of the Lamar building is || RT 
perfectly preserved. | 1 HIH— sacara dee 

And inside, the company receives the full 
benefits of Andersen windows' energy-saving 
design. 

Andersen double-pane insulating glass 
helps keep the building cool during sweltering 
Mississippi summers, seals the warmth in dur- 
ing the months when temperatures are lower. 

And the snug fit of the windows is far 
more weathertight than air-infiltration EM een A 
standards recommend.* a xu du e 

The Perma-Shield” Narroline windows : : 
give Lamar Life the added dividends of low 
maintenance, too. Outside frames are sheathed 
in rigid, long-life Perma-Shield" vinyl that 
doesn't need painting. Sash are protected with 
a weather-resistant polyurea exterior finish. Lamar Life Insurance Company 

And is Lamar Life happy with its ت فف‎ 
Andersen windows? You bet your life. O ا‎ Design Architectural Building Products, Inc. 

Got a job coming up where classic looks 
and energy savings are the policy? Specify the 
comprehensive coverage of Andersen. 

Ask your nearby dealer or distributor 
(listed in the Yellow Pages under “Windows”) 
to tell you more. For details, see Sweet's File 
8.16/An. Or write Andersen Corporation, 
Box 12, Bayport, Minnesota 55003. 


*NWMA LS. 2-80 


Com Come 
Anderseri Windowalls 


BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 


85105 Copyright © 1985 Andersen Corp., Bayport, MN 
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Letters 


Congratulations on your Westover 
School cover article in RECORD’s 
February 1985 issue [pages 124- 
133]. It is beautiful. We are 
enjoying the Gwathmey Siegel 
building as it enhances our daily life 
and work. 

Enclosed are reproductions of 18- 
by 24-inch ink drawings done by the 
students when the building was 
under construction. The girls are in 
grades nine through twelve, and, as 
you can see, they see architecture in 
a charmingly different way than a 
camera does. 

M. G. Martin 

Head of Art Department 
Westover School 
Middlebury, Connecticut 


The drawings shown here were 
signed by Bettie Gurnham '86 (at 
top) and Lynle Hawkins "87 (at 
bottom).— Kd. 


As one who was present throughout 
the implementation, if not the 
creation, of the dream now 
materialized as the Monterey Bay 
Aquarium, I have a few comments 
on the article in the February 1985 
oe RECORD [pages 114- 
123]. 

First, you omit from your list of 
conceptors the names of Chuck 
Barnes and Steve Webster, two 
marine biologists who were both 
present at the now legendary 
Margarita session where the project 
was conceived. Both greatly 
influenced project planning. Julie 


"EE وف ره و و و‎ Or 


Packard, for some unaccountable 
reason, was reluctant to leave a 
paying job that involved diving 
around sewage outfalls to collect 
samples for marine pollution 
testing, She became actively 
involved at a somewhat later date. 

Second, 1 don't think anybody, 
least of all the pragmatic David 
Packard, entertained serious hopes 
of preserving the crumbling shell of 
the Hovden Cannery. It was too far 
gone. Salvaging the warehouse, 
pumphouse, and boiler house 
required heroic reconstruction 
methods. 

Finally, during the planning, I 
had severe doubts that the present 
unstructured circulation pattern 
would ever work. After several 
dozen visits to the MBA after the 
October opening, I am a believer. 
Given the choice of threading my 
way through the mazes constructed 
for the blockbuster Tut exhibit or 
browsing my way through the 
minimally organized warehouse of 
treasures called the Cairo Museum, 
I'll take Cairo anytime. The same 
principle applies to aquariums. I am 
now convinced that the extreme 
regimentation imposed in the name 
of efficiency by the circulation 
patterns of such aquariums as New 
England and Baltimore is 
unnecessary. The unorganized 
circulation at MBA risks chaos, but 
the resulting freedom is well worth 
the risk. 

John B. Rutherford 
Chairman 

Rutherford & Chekene, 
Consulting Engineers 
San Francisco 


Corrections 

Interesting place, Dallas; 
interesting architecture. It even 
looks good in reverse—which is the 
way it is shown on page 151 of the 
January 1985 RECORD. 

Richard J. Bryant, AIA 

President 

Richard J. Bryant, Inc. 

Irving, Texas 


Credits for One Logan Square 
(RECORD, February 1985, pages 142- 
149) should have recognized all 
partners in One Logan Square 
Associates, developer of the 
complex, which included Urban 
Investment and Development Co., 
Philadelphia Investment Corp., and 
Four Seasons Hotels, Ltd. 


Calendar 


April 9 

First session of Emerging Voices 
1985, addressed by architect Diane 
Legge Lohan, of the Chicago office 
of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, and 
by Darcy R. Bonner and Scott D. 
Himmel of Chicago; at The 
Architectural League, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Subsequent 
sessions will include Rob 
Wellington Quigley of San Diego 
and Laura Hartman and Richard 
Fernau of Berkeley, Calif., on April 
16; Wayne Berg, William A. 
McDonough and J. Woodson 
Rainey, of New York City, on April 
23; and Heather Wilson Cass and 
Patrick L. Pinnell, of Washington, 
D. C., and Lawrence W. Speck of 
Austin, Texas, on April 30. 

April 9 

Seminar on Sealants and Glazing, 
Sponsored by the Flat Glass 
Marketing Association; in Boston. 
Program will be repeated April 11 in 
Atlanta, April 16 in Detroit, April 18 
in Dallas, May 7 in San Francisco, 
and May 9 in Newport Beach, Calif. 
For information: FGMA, 8810 
Harrison, Topeka, Kan. 66611-2279 
(913/266-7013). 

April 13-14 

Conference, “Urban Pedestrian 
Systems,” considering architectural 
social, economic, and public policy 
aspects of walkways, sponsored by 
Walker Art Center and the 
University of Minnesota's 
Humphrey Institute of Public 
Affairs, Center for Urban and 
Regional Affairs and School of 
Architecture; at Walker Art Center 
and University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. For information: 
Karen Statler, Walker Art Center, 
Vineland Place, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55408 (612/375-7600). 

April 16-19 

Course on downtown revitalization 
in small communities, conducted by 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation’s National Main Street 
Center; in St. Joseph, Mo, For 
information: National Main Street 
Center, National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20086 (202/613-4219). 

April 25-27 

National Contraet Show, with 
exhibits and seminars; at the 
Sahara Hotel, Las Vegas. For 
information: Ed Postal, National 
Contract Show, 31921 Camina 
Capistrano, Suite 9-208, San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif. 92675 
(714/240-8232). 

April 28 to May 1 

Design New York 1985, second 
annual international design market, 
sponsored by Resources Council, 
Inc.; in New York City. For 
information: Pauline ۷, Delli- 
Carpini, Executive Director, 
Resources Council, Ine., 979 Third 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 
(212/752-9040). 


Vera ABP 
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On architects and homebuilders 


This year, for the twelfth year in a row, the AIA Housing Committee was invited to make a 
presentation to the huge NAHB Convention in Houston. This is an important opportunity for the 
country’s architects, because not too long ago the relationships between architects and 
homebuilders, who this year will build a little over a million single-family houses and nearly 
three-quarters of a million multifamily units (which is quite a body of work), were, to say the 
least, stand-offish. As AIA Vice President Don Hackl said: “There was a time when we seemed to 
be working on separate planets, which I think most of us knew deep down was not a healthy 
state of affairs for homebuilders, architects, or our clients. . . . This twelve-year birthday suggests 
that our relationship is on the threshold of a productive maturity." 

There is, of course, no way that homebuilders can be required to use the service of a good 
architect, and many of them never will—confident that they “know what will sell” and unwilling 
to spend any money to retain an architect in the hope that sound design and planning advice 
might not only improve the quality of the house or subdivision, but cause it to sell better. But 
more and more builders—on a one-by-one basis, for that is the only way it can work—are 
reaching out to architects for advice, counsel, design help, and maybe even a competitive ۱ 
advantage in the marketplace. To his homebuilder audience, Mr. Hackl wisely made it clear that | 
in talking about “new design concepts, I'm not talking about the latest architectural fads and | 
fashions. Good architecture is not like a hemline; this year higher, next year below the knee. e 
Value architecture addresses such concerns as land use, the use of space in today's smaller home, | 
privacy, energy use, affordability." 

Speaking as an AIA official to the NAHB, Mr. Hackl suggested “a common agenda: a faster 
transfer of technical information, a continuing joint effort to develop a more uniform system of 
codes and reduce the risks inherent in the complex planning, zoning and review process around 
the country, an effort to work together more closely with those who develop manufactured 
housing, a joint effort to encourage the writing of tax codes in such a way that investors are 
encouraged to make their money available to back the construction of new housing, especially 
where the risks and needs are greatest—rental housing and housing for those Americans of | 
modest means.” Mr. Hack] also pointed out that “builders and architects both need to watch very 
carefully what is happening with the various tax reform schemes... and the growing Federal | 
budget deficit. We know that the deficit needs to be brought down; otherwise interest rates are 
going to put both you and me out of business. That's why both the AIA and NAHB advocate a 
balanced Federal budget. ... We can work together so that the inevitable cutbacks happen in an | 
orderly way with minimum damage to our industry." i 

Important as that common agenda at the national level is, can we not hope that more individual 
homebuilders consider (or experiment, or at least talk about) the possibility that individual 
architects can make a contribution in terms of planning, siting, design (and especially detailing) 
—in short, in terms of producing a better quality house or housing unit for the prospective owner | 
or renter? On the other side of the coin, can we not also hope that architects approached by hs 
homebuilders will respond with planning and design thinking that not only improves quality, but - 
does not increase the builder's costs and respects the fact that the builder is the one taking the 
risk in a very competitive marketplace? 

Better, yet, can't architects take the initiative? As I've said on this page before, if I were an 
architect interested in improving the quality instead of just bemoaning the quality of built-for- 
sale housing, I would begin by taking the best local homebuilder out to lunch. W. W. 
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WHAT THE 
MOST POWERFUL, 
MOST FLEXIBLE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS IN THE 
WORLD CAN DO 
FOR YOU. 


The next step on 
infrastructure is 

how to pay for 
needed improvements 


Further to Congress's attempts to 
grapple with the growing problems 
of our deteriorating highways, 
bridges and sewers (see RECORD 
December 1984, page 27), both 
House and Senate committees are 
fanning out across the nation for a 
series of regional hearings that, 

in particular, will explore the 
possibilities of more local 
contributions to financing 
infrastructure repair costs. The 
House Public Works and 
Transportation Committee is 
starting the series, which is likely to 
run through August. 

A bipartisan curtain-raiser to the 
regional hearings was held in 
Washington in late February, the 
“1985 Congressional Symposium on 
Financing the Infrastructure.” It 
was run jointly by committee 
chairman James J. Howard and 
William F. Clinger. Howard has 
placed the full prestige of his 
chairmanship behind the issue by 
sponsoring a new infrastructure bill 
early in the session. “This year the 
issue will be financing,” Howard 
and Clinger said in their invitation 
to the symposium. “Who will pay 
the bill, and how will it be paid?” 

One speaker was Joseph M. 
Giglio, managing partner in the 
public finance department of the 
New York investment firm of Bear, 
Stearns and Co. (Others: Pat 
Choate, co-author of the book, 
America in Ruins, and Peter M. 
Dawkins, senior executive vice 
president of Shearson Lehman/ 
American Express, Inc.) Giglio 
heads a newly established private 
sector advisory panel of the Senate 
Budget Committee that plans a 
parallel round of hearings—also 
dealing with infrastructure. 

Starting in late summer and 
running through the fall, Giglio's 
group will listen to testimony in six 
states—Massachusetts, Florida, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Washington, 
and Texas. These six had previously 
contributed data on infrastructure 
needs to a survey organized by the 
Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress. “We hope that these 
states are representative of the 
different regions of the country,” 
says a spokeswoman for the panel. 
The group consists of some 30 
members, including former cabinet 
members, chief executives, and 
chairmen of major corporations. 
Giglio has been closely involved 
with the establishment of 
infrastructure banks in New Jersey, 
New York, Washington, and 
Connecticut, and got into the act 
through Senate Budget Committee 
chairman Pete Domenici and Bill 
Bradley, a committee member. 
“Giglio came to us with this idea,” 
said a Senate staffer. “It seems to 
make quite a bit of sense.” 

Peter Hoffmann, World News, 
Washington, D. C. 


Want to know 
which Federal 
agencies are 
giving out work? 


While the most immediate interest 
for those seeking Federal 
commissions will be in upcoming 
contracts, as advertised in 
Commerce Business Daily or in 
direct invitations to bid sent to those 
who have placed themselves on 
agency bidders' lists, the Federal 
Procurement Data System can tell 
you where the work has been 
coming from and, for instance, 
which agency's bidder lists are good 
ones to qualify for. 

The FPDS can also tell you who the 
competition is—which firms have 
been getting the contracts for how 
much and what kinds of firms (e.g. 
small, minority, “women owned"). 

The standard report is available 
free. To use it, you will have to cull 
through figures for all types of 
services (e.g. guard dog suppliers) 
and you will not get such specifics 
as the names of firms receiving 
contract awards. It is, however, 
adequate for an over-all picture, and 
the relevant information is not 
difficult to find. 

Special reports are available for 
between $250 and $400, depending 
on the number of years to be 
covered and the complexities you 
ask for. It will be tailored to your 
specific concerns and questions. 

Contact Federal Procurement 
Data Center, 4040 N. Fairfax Drive, 
Suite 900, Arlington, Virginia 22203 
(103/235-1326). 


Are you practicing 
defensive 
architecture? 


A new pamphlet, Practicing 
Defensive Architecture, is available 
from the Society of American 
Registered Architects. It is the first 
of a series of three pamphlets to be 
issued dealing with architects' 
liability. 

“Although this publication is not 
intended to constitute legal advice," 
says SARA president Alex Gravesen, 
"we believe there is great value in 
architects sharing the experiences 
of their fellows and thus learning 
how to avoid some of the most 
common pitfalls." 

Cther practice aid pamphlets 
previously published by SARA cover 
such topics as marketing, quality 
control in design and engineering, 
and utilizing computer technology. 

The new publication can be 
obtained for $1.50 ($1 for SARA 
members) from G. Robert Johnson, 
1920 Waukegan Road, Room 206, 
Glenview, Illinois 60025. 


Design fee 
bidding 
backfires 


According to a recent study by the 
AIA, a comparison of two states' 
design procurement policies reveals 
that Maryland, using a primary 
criterion of lowest fees in the 
selection of consultant architects 
and engineers, actually pays almost 
twice as much for design as Florida, 
which uses the criterion of technical 
competence alone (as do most of the 
states and, because of the Brooks 
Act, the Federal government) and 
negotiates fees after consultant 
selection. Maryland, it turns out, 
winds up paying 13 per cent of 
construction cost for all design- 
related services, while Florida pays 
only 6.8 per cent—this despite the 
fact that Florida's fees to 
consultants are higher. 

Maryland, having long claimed 
that its process was the most cost- 
effective, has, according to the AIA, 
let price become the dominant 
factor in the selection of designers. 
Of the 40 commissions awarded 
immediately prior to June 1983, 33 
projects, or 83 per cent, went to 
firms with the lowest fee proposals. 

Then, why does Maryland, with 
its emphasis on low fees, wind up 
paying more money? The answer in 
part, according to the study, is all 
the extra work that state must do to 
determine what its lower fees are 
buying. A large state staff must 
prepare a detailed program on 
which the consultants' fee proposals 
can be based. In turn, the many 
“bidding” consultants, because they 
are locking themselves into a dollar 
amount, must create detailed 
proposals on what they are 
prepared to do. Both program and 
proposals require extensive review. 

As a result, there are hidden 
costs in the Maryland process not 
even included in the 13 per cent— 
the time and labor in preparing 
proposals on the part of all those 
hopeful designers before they know 
whether they will be seriously 
considered and the escalation in 
construction costs during the more 
lengthy process. According to the 
study, the extra costs to the 
designer are, at least in part, passed 
on to the private-sector clients. And 
the construction escalation costs, 
which might well be added onto the 
design fee to reflect the full 
Maryland premium, are of course 
paid by taxpayers. 

Does the Maryland system make 
anyone happy? Although both 
governments are pleased with their 
architect and engineer selection 
procedures and the quality of the 
buildings that result, design 
professionals in Maryland are 
resentful of the system, reports the 
study. “Most architects and 
engineers who design state 
projects in Maryland dislike 
the system, which they feel 
rewards them inadequately." 
Charles K. Hoyt 
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lasweld Wall Cl 
ding Systems 
designed to offer 
aesthetic and perf 
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: These systems are 
gineered for rapid installation and are f 
tested and documented. B Glasweld, 
opaque non-asbestos fiber reinforced cem 
panel, is available in a spectrum of perman 
architectural colors. Glasweld provides f 
ness and color consistency not found in 
other architectural panel. Best of all, b 
Glasweld and Glasweld Wall Cladding S 
tems are economical. M A network of 
tributors, supported by Gll's Engineeri 
Group, is dedicated to assisting the desig 
with system selection, detailing, budget prici 
and specification. For more information 
800-233-3155. 

mæ G// Corporation, an Eternit Company 
a ۱ Village Center Drive, Reading, PA 19 
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Construction economy update: 
The volume is reaching for its peak 


By George A. Christie 


The building market is doing what 
it usually does during the middle 
years of its cyclical development: 
It is moving over to the slow lane. 

The years 1983 and 1984 saw the 
maximum acceleration. From 
almost a dead stop that lasted 
from 1980 to 1982 (when the value 
of new construction contracting 
failed to break out of the $150 to 
$160 billion range), contracting 
leaped 28 per cent in 1983 to $194 
billion. That surge was followed by 
an 8 per cent gain in 1984 to $210 
billion. From there the numbers 
will keep getting bigger for a while 
longer, but the gains will continue 
to diminish. The 1985 advance will 
shrink to 5 per cent as total 
construction contract value 
reaches $221 billion, and will be 
followed by a mere 2 per cent 
increase in 1986. 

After adjustment for inflation, 
real (constant dollar) expansion of 
the construction cycle will be 
reaching its limit in 1985, and by 
1986 the building market will be 
rounding another peak. This 
means that the next two years— 
1985 and 1986—are likely to be the 
best of the current crop. 


Changing conditions mean you 
should watch single-family home 
and office construction 

Last year opened with strong 
housing activity (which 
subsequently faded), and closed 
with equivalent strength in 
nonresidential building. The 
emergence of the dormant 
commercial and industrial building 
sector—a more or less normal mid- 
eycle event—was what kept the 
construction market’s two-year-old 
expansion alive. 

As 1985 opened, construction 
contracting continued to advance— 
from December’s $211 billion 
(seasonally adjusted annual rate) to 
$215 billion in January. But in 
January it was homebuilding (and 
also public works construction) that 
moved the market ahead, while 
nonresidential building settled back. 
After last year’s 24 per cent surge 
of commercial and industrial 
building, January’s shift could be 
the signal for another change of 
emphasis—this time in favor of 
residential building. 

Two market pressures—one 
positive and the other negative— 
lend support to such a reversal. On 
the plus side: Single-family 
homebuilding has yet to respond to 
the decline of mortgage rates that 
has been under way since late last 
summer. (January’s housing gain 
was exclusively in multifamily 
units.) This potential should be 
coming through in 1985. The minus: 
Office building is highly vulnerable, 
and may already be on the way to 
an extended correction for the 
overbuilding that has been 


encouraged by accelerated 
depreciation. These two categories, 
single-family housing and offices, 
are the ones to watch closely in 
1985. 


All commercial building is 

reaching a premature peak, 

again with changing emphasis 

The current cycle of commercial and 
industrial building is taking on a 
unique configuration. In contrast to 
the typical pattern of steady 
expansion over a period of three or 
more years, followed by sharp 
contraction, this cycle—which 
began late in 1982—appears to have 
topped out after only eight quarters 
of expansion. Its premature peak is 
a low one by recent standards, but 
should be followed by an unusually 
gentle decline stretching over the 
next several years. The reason: 
divergent movements in the three 
major components of commercial 
and industrial building. 

For the next few years, retail 
building will be holding steady at its 
current 425- to 450-square-foot rate 
of contracting. Office building, 
which soared to 337 million square 
feet in the second quarter of 1984, is 
now edging down, and its decline 
will soon accelerate. Industrial 
building, temporarily stalled at just 
short of 150 million square feet, has 
the potential to climb to 200 million 
square feet before the next 
recession sets in. 

Because the anticipated decline of 
office building will carry 
considerable weight in the near 
future, the direction of total 
commercia] and industrial building 
will be generally downward 
through the mid-1980s, but the 
continued support of retail and 
industrial building will cushion the 
fall. The net result: an almost 
plateau-like appearance to the total 
commercial and industrial building 
market through 1987. Ultimately, as 
the economy slips into general 
recession toward the end of the 
decade, the cyclical decline of 
commercial and industrial building 
will degrade into a typical across- 
the-board retreat. For the short 
term, however, recession is not a 
serious threat. With capacity 
utilization at 82 per cent and 
unemployment at 7 per cent, the 
economy has plenty of room to 
grow, and more than enough deficit 
spending to keep it growing. 

Contracting for retail buildings 
(stores and warehouses) reached a 
rate of 420 million square feet in 
1984’s second half, a level that is 
consistent with a volume of housing 
starts in the range of 1.7 million to 
1.8 million units. Since 1.8 million 
dwelling units, as a barometer of 
what we can expect for retail 
construction, is the best expectation 
for the housing sector any time in 
the foreseeable future, it would 


appear that retail building has gone 
about as far as it is going for a 
while. 

Because the volume of 
homebuilding is likely to remain 
close to 1.8 million units through 
1985 and 1986, the demand for retail 
building is headed for an extended 
stretch of contracting at its present 
high level. Allowing for a short lag 
(which has the effect of smoothing 
out quarter-to-quarter variations in 
homebuilding as demand is 
subsequently transferred to retail 
building), contracting for stores and 
warehouses is estimated to hold 
steady in the narrow range of 420 
million to 430 million square feet for 
the next two years. 

In response to the economy's 
vigorous 1983-84 recovery, and 
encouraged by tax incentives, 
contracting for industrial 
construction surged 60 per cent 
between first quarter 1983 and 
second quarter 1984. For the rest of 
1984, however, contracting for 
manufacturing buildings remained 
frozen in its tracks. The reason: The 
brief round of monetary restraint 
that was applied to check the 
economy's runaway expansion 
inevitably led to a dip in industrial 
production and a setback in capacity 
utilization. 

The general economie outlook for 
1985 has brightened appreciably in 
the past month or two, but last 
year's close encounter with “growth 
recession” is likely to eclipse the 
industrial building market through 
the first half of the year. In 1985, 
the completion of last year's large 
increase of newly started industrial 
construction, along with slower 
industrial growth and continued 
problems in export markets for 
U. S. manufacturers, will combine 
to hold the capacity utilization rate 
below 83 per cent. Under such 
circumstances, contracting for new 
plant capacity will be inhibited until 
some of the current surplus is 
absorbed. In 1985, this implies a 
year of only modest improvement in 
industrial construction, and the 
short-term forecast has been scaled 
down to 150 million square feet (up 
5 per cent from 1984's 143 million). 
Most of this gain will be 
concentrated in the second half. 

For the second time in the 1980s, 
the office building boom appears to 
be receding from an extraordinary 
peak. The first one came in the first 
quarter of 1981 when the rate of 
contracting soared to a record 855 
million square feet. A year later, as 
the booming Southwest began to 
cool down, contracting for office 
buildings was declining sharply. 
But a little more than a year after 
that, the stimulus of greatly 
liberalized depreciation schedules, 
as discussed in Outlook (see 
RECORD, November 1984, pages 87- 
45), triggered a secondary building 
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The roofing system of tomorrow ` 


We call it DynaKap.™ It's Manville's 
advanced modified bitumen roofing 
system. | . 

DynaKap is an elastomeric asphaltic 
blend cap sheet made with a synthetic 
rubber additive, styrene butadiene 
styrene (SBS), to make it more flexible, 
durable and easy to handle. It's rein- 
forced with a polyester mat and a fiber 
glass mat to resist roof movement and 
stress. And a white ceramic granular 
surface coating reflects heatand * 
resists damage from weather and 
traffic. 


is here today. 


DynaKap is designed to be applied 
with Manville GlasBase™ as a two- 
ply hot mopped system over any of 
Manville's roof insulations. The 
DynaKap system can be used over 
nailable, non-nailable or lightweight 
fill decks or for re-roofing over exist- 
ing built-up roofing membranes. It is 
ideal for low slope roofs with numer- 
ous penetrations. 

With the addition of DynaKap, * 
Manville now offers the most com- 
plete line of roofing systems available 
in the industry. 
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For details, contact Product Infor- 
mation Center, Ken-Caryl Ranch, P.O. 
Box 5108, Denver, Colorado 80217. 
(303) 978-4900. For export, Telex: 
454404 JOHNMANVL DVR. 


Manville 


1985 National Estimates First Update 
Dodge Construction Potentials Maroh: 1905 
Percent 
" ERAS 1984 1985 Cha 

Nonresidential Buildings Actual Forecast ^ 1985/ 
Floor Office Buildings 317 275 138 
ens Stores 8 Other Commercial 477 496 +4 
of square Manufacturing Buildings 143 150 t5 
VP Total Commercial & Manufacturing 937 Se 
Educational 89 95 t7 
Hospital & Health 71 72 + 1 
Other Nonresidential Buildings 122 132 + 8 
Total Institutional & Other 282 299 zB 


(millions 
of dollars) 


Total Nonresidential Buildings 1,219 1,220 — 

— —— س 
Office Buildings $ 22917 $ 20,975 = H‏ 
Stores & Other Commercial 18,465 19,800 Tr‏ 
Manufacturing Buildings 7,141 7,650 + 7‏ 
Total Commercial & Manufacturing $ 48,523 $ 48,425 —‏ 
Educational $ 7,569 $ 8,125 + 7‏ 
Hospital & Health 7,217 7,550 +5‏ 
Other Nonresidential Buildings 9,959 10,700 + 7‏ 
Total Institutional & Other $ 24745 $ 26,375 tT‏ 


+ 
N 


Total Nonresidential Buildings $ 73,268 $ 74800 


Residential Buildings 


(thousands 
of units) 


Contract 
Value 
(millions 
of dollars) 


One-Family Houses 1,001 1,050 +5 
Multi-Family Housing 747 725 = 3 
Total Housekeeping Residential 1,748 1,775 +2 
Pot ta, a la gg Ba asi 
One-Family Houses 1.578 1,648 + 4 
Multi-Family Housing 714 707 = A 
Nonhousekeeping Residential 92 90 = 2 
Total Residential Buildings 2,384 2,445 +3 
Deen ee ee ee reer renee cc een PPP el 
One-Family Houses $ 66,849 $ 73,325 +10 
Multi-Family Housing 27,597 28.625 + 4 
Nonhousekeeping Residential 6.425 6,500 + 1 
Total Residential Buildings $100,871 $ 108,450 + 8 


Nonbuilding Construction 


Contract 
Value 
(millions of 
dollars) 


Highways & Bridges $ 17,158 $ 18,025 + 5 
Sewer & Water 8,098 8,600 + 6 
Other Public Works 8,143 8,125 — 
Total Public Works $ 33,399 $ 34750 LA 


Utilities $ 2485 $ 3,000 +21 
Total Nonbuilding Construction $ 35,884 $ 37,750 +5 


All Construction 


Contract 
Value 
(millions of 
dollars) 


Total Construction $210,023 $221,000 + 
Dodge Index (1977 = 100) 149 157 


زره 


"FW. Dodge basis 


Prepared March 1985 by 

the Economics Department 
McGraw-Hill Information 
Systems Company, 

George A. Christie, vice president 
and chief economist 


boom in major cities and their 
suburbs all over the nation. 

Tax reform proposals that are apt 
to take back some of the incentive 
of accelerated depreciation add an 
extra element of mystery to the 
outlook, but such legislation is at 
least a year from becoming 
effective. In the meantime, the 
office market must be evaluated on 
the basis of current conditions. 

By conventional standards, this 
market was overbuilt as long ago as 
1981, and one consequence of 
accelerated depreciation was to 
raise the threshold of saturation. 
What was surplus by pre-ERTA 
standards became acceptable with 
liberalized depreciation. After three 
extra years of high-volume 
development, it is probably safe to 
say that the market is as overbuilt 
today—with the new depreciation 
schedules—as it was in 1981 under 
the former rules. If 1982's short- 
lived decline of contracting was any 
indication of developers' reaction to 
overbuilding, then a cutback of 
perhaps 15 per cent (to 275 million 
square feet) might be appropriate 
for 1985’s nervous market. An even 
larger decline would seem 
reasonable except for the 
motivation to continue building in 
anticipation of tax reform. 


Institutional building will 

rise but still remain 

below pre-1980 levels 

Over the past two years, state and 
local governments have been 
learning how to get along with less 
financial help from Washington. 
The initial shock of the New 
Federalism, coming as it did when 
the economy was in deep recession, 
led to sharp cuts in contracting for 
institutional building during 1981 
and 1982. Recovery, which began in 
1983, has been a slow process, and 
the future of the institutional 
building market (schools, hospitals, 
public administration buildings, etc.) 
depends on the capability of state 
and local governments to go it 
alone. 

Over the next several years, the 
most positive influence on 
institutional building will be the 
gradual strengthening of 
demographic support in the key 
educational sector. The biggest risk: 
the likely loss of Federal Revenue 
Sharing funds. However, neither of 
these two factors will have much 
bearing on 1985's outcome when the 
continued recovery from the 1981-82 
collapse will raise contracting 
another 6 per cent to just under 300 
million square feet—still below pre- 
1980 levels. 

The 1985 forecast of total 
nonresidential building (commercial, 
industrial, and institutional 
building) has been increased 
slightly to 1,220 million square 
feet—a volume that is virtually 


even with 1984's final total. A 
different “mix” of building types in 
1985 (fewer offices, more 
institutional buildings), along with 
an average increase in cost per 
square foot of 4 to 5 per cent, will 
raise nonresidential building 
contract value 2 per cent to $74.8 
billion. 


Housing also will show 

mixed results with 

an over-all increase 

The closing quarters of 1984 
brought the anomaly of declining 
mortgage rates and declining 
housing starts. Usually when one is 
going down, the other is going up. 

Whether the lack of homebuyer 
response to improving credit 
conditions was due to general 
economie uncertainty during last 
year's shaky second half, or the 
hope that still lower rates might be 
negotiated by holding out longer, 
the time to act has arrived. After its 
brief slowdown, the economy is 
back to cruising speed. 

Partly for that reason, interest 
rates are stabilizing. With 
homebuyers running out of reasons 
not to buy, it has become 
fashionable to look for the 
turnaround of the housing market 
in 1985's first quarter, with 
continuing recovery throughout the 
rest of the year. 

Although short-term interest 
rates are stabilizing, mortgage 
rates can still edge downward a bit 
more. The average mortgage 
commitment rate , which is 
currently a shade under 13 per cent 
(down from 14 per cent at this time 
last year), is expected to decline for 
perhaps another quarter, leveling 
off between 12 1/2 and 12 3/4 per 
cent through the second half. By 
1986, mortgage rates— preceded by 
rising short-term rates—are likely 
to be climbing into the 13s again. 

The experience of the first half of 
the 1980s, a period when mortgage 
rates ranged from high to very 
high, is the best guide to the 
potential of the one-family housing 
market when mortgage rates 
fluctuate between 12 and 13 per 
cent. Within this range, the credit- 
sensitive one-family building 
market cannot stretch much beyond 
1.1 million units, and can also be 
squeezed below 1.0 million, where it 
is now. 

Early in 1985, one-family housing 
starts will reverse their 1984 
decline, edging past the one-million 
unit rate in the spring quarter to 
finish the year at 1.1 million units. 
For 1985 as a whole, the expected 
volume of 1,050,000 one-family units 
would be the best of the 1980s to 
date—slightly better than the 1.0 
million volume reached in both 1983 
and 1984, and well above the 
depressed level that prevailed 
during 1980, 1981, and 1982. 
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Consider that cells are 
nature's basic unit of design, 
and then start with the 
Magnagrid* open cellular 
ceiling system. Magnagrid 
provides a visually continuous, 
omnidirectional ceiling plane, 
separating the mechanical, 
electrical, and sprinklers from 
sight, without impairing the 
function or access. 


Design flexibility is assured 
with an impressive selection of 
color, cell sizes and shapes. 
And permanent enameled 
aluminum assures the long 
term appearance. 


Magnagrid . . . clean, crisp, 
continuous geometry. 

The natural solution to 
ceiling clutter. 
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Intalite Louvers and Ceilings, Inc. 
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Northbrook, Illinois 60062, USA 
312.564.1570 
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1985 Regional Estimates 


۳ : First Update 

Dodge Construction Potentials March 1985 

North- CT, ME, MA, NH, NJ, NY, 

east PA, RI, VT 1984 1985 Change 
Actual Forecast 1985/84 

Contract Nonresidential Buildings 

(millions of Commercial and Manufacturing $ 8.183 $ 7.950 

dollars) Institutional and Other 4,467 


= 8 
4.800 + 7 
Total $12.650 $12.750 + 1 


Residential Buildings 


One-Family Houses $ 8.665 $ 9.675 +12 
Multi-Family Housing 3,598 3.750 + 4 
Nonhousekeeping Residential 880 900 + 2 
Total $13.143 $14.325 + 9 


Nonbuilding Construction 


Highways and Bridges $ 3246 $ 3.200 1 
Other Public Works 3.119 3.300 + 6 
Utilities 314 400 +27 
Total $ 6.679 $6900 + 3 
Total Construction $32.472 $33975 + 5 


North IL. IN, IA, KS, MI, MN, 

Central MO, NE, ND, OH, SD, WI 

Contract Nonresidential Buildings 

(millions of Commercial and Manufacturing $ 9416 $ 9475 $3 

dollars) Institutional and Other 5.167 5.400 + 5 
Total - $14.583 $14875 + 2. 
E EOQIEEOEOO_OOOE ———————— 
Residential Buildings 
One-Family Houses $10.720 $11.775 +10 
Multi-Family Housing 3.555 3.450 3 
Nonhousekeeping Residential 925 775 6 
Total - $15.200 $16,000 + 5 
SA A a E 
Nonbuilding Construction 
Highways and Bridges $ 4.766 $ 5,025 + 5 
Other Public Works 3.699 3.775 + 2 
Utilities 203 300 +48 
Total var. $ 8.668 $9100 +5 
Total Construction 838.451 939975 + 4 

South AL, AR, DE, DC, FL, GA, KY, 
LA, MD, MS, NC, OK, SC, 1984 1985 Change 
TN, TX, VA, ۷ Actual Forecast 1985/84 

Contract Nonresidential Buildings 

Commercial and Manufacturing $18,536 $18,800 + 1‏ ا ا 

of dollars) Institutional and Other 9,444 9,900 + 5 
Total $27,980 $28,700 +3 


Residential Buildings 


One-Family Houses $30.230 $32.600 + 8 
Multi-Family Housing 12.384 12.450 $ J 
Nonhousekeeping Residential 2.732 2.825 + 3 
Total $45.346 $47.875 + 6 


Nonbuilding Construction 


Highways and Bridges $ 6.128 $ 6,525 +6 
Other Public Works 5.833 6.000 + 3 
Utilities 1.394 1.500 + 8 
Tota $13.355 $14.025 +5 
Total Construction $86.681 $90.600 + 5 


West AK, AZ, CA, CO, HI, ID, MT, NV, 
NM, OR, UT, WA, WY 
Contract Nonresidential Buildings 
(millions Commercial and Manufacturing $12.388 $12.200 - 2 
of dollars) 


Institutional and Other 5.667 6.275 +11 
al 18.055 $18.475 + 2 
Residential Buildings 


g 


One-Family Houses $17.234 $19.275 +12 
Multi-Family Housing 8.060 8.975 +11 
Nonhousekeeping Residential 1.888 2.000 +6 


3 


tal $27,182 $30.250 
Nonbuilding Construction 


+11 


Highways and Bridges $ 3018 $ 3275 + و‎ 
Other Public Works 3,590 3,650 + 2 
Utilities 574 800 +39 
Total $ 7,182 $7725 +8 
Total Construction $52,419 $56,450 + 8 


Multifamily building, at a very 
strong 700,000-plus unit volume in 
1983 and 1984, is being supported by 
two layers of demand—one firm, 
but the other undependable. 
Condominiums, which now make up 
one-third of total multifamily starts 
(up from one-tenth only a few years 
ago), have found a secure niche as 
the 1980s alternative to the 
traditional “starter home.” But 
apartment construction, having 
soared into the unreal world of tax 
shelters since 1982, is, like offices, 
becoming overextended. 

With accelerated depreciation 
continuing to support apartment 
building for at least another year, 
and lower interest rates stimulating 
condo sales, 1985's total of 
multifamily building can be 
expected to remain within its recent 
high range of 700,000 to 750,000 
units. January's strong rate of 
contracting got 1985 off to a good 
start. 

Total housing starts in 1985, 
consisting of 1,050,000 one-family 
homes and 725,000 multifamily 
units, are estimated at 1,775,000—a 
small increase over 1984's 1,748,000 
units. Including nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings (hotels, motels, 
dormitories), total residential 
construction contract value will 
increase 8 per cent in 1985, to 
$108.5 billion. 


Public works are going ahead 

in the face of 

budgetary discipline 

The ICE issue, which has been 
threatening to disrupt highway 
construction for the past year, 
finally appears to have been 
resolved. But this does not mean 
that highway/bridge construction is 
about to surge as a large block of 
"frozen" Federal funds is suddenly 
released. 

It is a fact, of course, that 
Congress's reluctance to pass DOT's 
Interstate Cost Estimates (due to 
controversial amendments to the 
bill, and not because of the 
estimates themselves) has delayed 
the disbursement of several billion 
dollars of Federal grants for 
interstate highway construction. 
Contracting for highway 
construction has not been seriously 
interrupted, however, mainly 
because state governments were 


able to advance the funds necessary 


to keep most projects moving 
ahead. Despite all the concern, 1984 
contracting for highways and 
bridges was up 13 per cent over 
1983's previous record value. 

The release of the blocked 
Federal funds in the months ahead 
will be of greater interest to the 
keepers of state and Federal 
government accounts than to 
contractors. As funds that were 
advanced by state highway 
agencies are replaced by Federal 


grants, 1985 contracting is 

to be close (or only slightly 

higher) than it would have been had 
the ICE issue never happened—a 
total of $18 billion for a 

gain of 5 per cent over 1984's 
contract value. 

The attempt to conform with last 
summer's Deficit Reduction Act will 
keep a tight lid on Federal spending 
for water resources (by the Corps of 
Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation) and for waste water 
treatment plants (by the 
Environmental Protection Agency). 
However, construction of water 
supply systems, which depends 
more on municipal funding, is 
expected to rise nearly 10 per cent 
in 1985 in line with generally strong 
building activity. On balance, total 
public works construction will not 
quite keep pace with inflation in 
1985, as the expected 5 per cent rise 
in construction cost exceeds this 
year's 4 per cent advance of 
contract value to $34.8 billion. 

Total nonbuilding construction 
contract value (publie works and 
utilities) will advance 5 per cent in 
1985 to $37.8 billion. 


CopyrightO 1985 McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., with all rights reserved. 
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Practice: 


Why are architects on the defensive? 


In the second part of this coverage, 
speakers at the AIA 5 Dallas conference continue 
on “Power, Image and Compensation” 


By Joan Capelin 


Last month (see RECORD, March, 
pages 39 and 41), author Joan 
Capelin described the opening 
night of the ala Practice 
Committee conference, “Power, 
Image and Compensation.” 
Videotaped speakers Wolf von 
Eckardt, William Marriott, John 
Vigilanti, and Paul Goldberger 
assailed the design profession as 
being less than unfailingly 
talented, short on financial 
understanding, and desiring 
construction-process controls it 
might be unable to exercise— 
characterizations that the 
conference participants 
themselves were slow to object to. 

Eleven conference speakers 
attempted to address the reasons 
why the profession is on the 
defensive. Ultimately, according 
to Capelin, it was the self- 
confidence of the speakers that 
inspired the conference, since the 
answers as to how these successful 
practitioners had achieved success 
seemed to vary. John Burgee 
thought architects should stick to 
doing only the part of the 
construction process that they are 
best at, while Sarah Harkness 
seemed to argue for broader 
responsibility. Gerald Li argued 
for flexibility and convincing 
clients of the value of design, while 
John Portman implied 
convincing them of the value of 
more daring. Marketing 
consultant Martin McElroy spoke 
of "opportunity" as being a 
prerequisite to “power, image and 
compensation, " while Ennis 
Parker stressed the value of 
communication. Chuck Thomsen 
spoke of "recognizing what clients 
want from us, " which was also 
about communication. Herewith 
more observations by the speakers. 
Charles Hoyt 


Obtaining clients was a subject that 
occupied speakers in a number of 
sessions. “Good selling,” 
maintained David Harper in one, “is 
making the truth credible.” His 
firm, Harper € Buzinec, is cited as 
one of America's fastest-growing. 
You needn't muse about whose 
truth he refers to. “Clients are 
yearning for strong leadership,” he 
made clear. 

Central to Harper's argument 
was the Maslow Hierarchy of 
Needs Pyramid, which shows that 
the caliber of the magnitude of 
one's needs is inverse to the 
strength of elementary desires. Just 
how opposite our potential clients” 
priorities are to what we, as 
professionals, may think of as 


Ms. Capelin is president of Capelin 
Communications in New York City, 
a public relations firm that consults 
primarily to design professionals. 


important can be seen in Harper's 
rendition of the pyramid (see 
illustration shown below). 
“Interviews are for alignment of 
values,” he said, and suggested that 
architects find the location of their 
clients on the pyramid before they 
find their own. 

Harper cautioned that architects 
must learn as much as possible 
about a prospective client so that 
they can sell at the client's level. “If 
you sense that this client is 
interested only in a simple four 
walls and a roof, you don't sell 
‘image.’ If he seems to need 
psychological safety, discussion 
about cost control will be well 
received." 


Maslow's Hierarchy of Needs 
Pyramid illustrates just how 
differently designers and clients 
may look at the value of the 
designer's work. On the pyramid, 


Careful, though. Clients may talk 
about “esthetics,” but precious few 
care about esthetics while most 
architects are passionate about 
them. What clients probably mean 
when they talk about esthetics is 
"esteem," which is only halfway up 
the pyramid. A client who wants his 
project to win design awards is 
probably interested in “esteem.” 
Even architects themselves can get 
hung up on this one. 

Communicating exceptionally 
well to both prospects and clients 
therefore becomes a mark of 
excellence. Martin McElroy, 
speaking from years of experience 
in the marketing trenches, made 
this enthusiastically received 
observation: “Marketing is making 
the client look smart. Anyone in a 
service business has one product: 
heroes. We must figure out how to 
make heroes of our clients. This is 


the first threshold for creating 
professional opportunities. By 
marketing, we earn the latitude to 
apply our capacities." 


Communication and how it 

relates to compensation became 

a primary conference concern 

Jerry Li voiced his view that self- 
knowledge leads to better 
compensation: “Architects have 
failed to remedy the compensation 
problem because of a strange self- 
perception I call the privilege 
syndrome.' The very act of 
practicing—the simple fact that we 
are heirs to an art that has a 
tradition and history—is seen as an 
end in itself, a reward of its own. 


HIGHEST NEED 
(least basic) 


business level 


personal level 


self-knowledge 


esteem 
rapport 
safety 


shelter 


LOWEST NEED 
(most basic) 


esthetic motivation is at the 
opposite extreme from the reason 
that the client may have come to 
the designer in the first place— 
for basic shelter. 


The privilege syndrome causes 
architects to undervalue their own 
worth. We are in this way our own 
worst enemy. 

"Obviously we must look within 
to begin finding solutions to the 
compensation situation. Only after 
we adopt and communicate a more 
positive attitude about the services 
we sell will a better income be 
derived." 

What is the role of skillful 
communication in improving 
compensation? Paul Segal is 
forceful on this topic: “We deserve 
to get paid for the value we add for 
a client." Segal takes no chances 
with "deservedness." Appropriate 
compensation also comes from 
shrewdly "negotiating an 
arrangement, not a fee"; setting the 
client straight on the 
interdependence of quality, time, 
Continued 
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Practice continued 


and budget; working for a fixed fee 
for the part of the project you really 
control—the construction 
documents—and on a time basis for 
the design and construction phases. 

How does Segal's firm convey 
these points, and also the value of 
its services to a client? The firm 
describes every single step in detail 
before the project begins, “until the 
client finally screams.” Segal also 
negotiates a flip tax when the 
building he designs is sold and 
commands a better price because of 
its design, and he charges the client 
a small use tax for his building, like 
what a broker would receive each 
year of the lease. Segal's audience 
was understandably both enchanted 
and anxious about these ideas. 


Before clients will be eager 

to pay higher fees, they must 
understand what architects do 

John Burgee: “Most owners don't 
understand the complexity that the 
architect has to deal with and they 
feel that all he does is design the 
building. Okay, that's true; that 
may be the easier part, though. 
Getting it from the design to being 
built is a very complex process. 
There are all the thousands of tasks 
that have to be monitored and 
guided and directed; that is not 
really appreciated.” 

Jerry Li was more pointed. The 
reason his firm, Clark Tribble 
Harris & Li, takes the time to 
educate clients is to enhance their 
understanding of why the firm is 


valuable. Speaking about his firm's 
public relations program, Li said: 
“It is absolutely imperative that a 
promotional effort be made; it will 
make you more valuable at the next 
fee negotiation.” 

John Portman would broaden the 
target group to be educated to the 
public in general. He said: “I think 
we as architects expect too much of 
the public. The public's not really all 
that interested in us. To the broad 
spectrum of our population, 
architecture is something that's sort 
of mysterious out there somewhere. 
They see these buildings built, 
they're impressed by the great 
cathedrals, but they really don't 
understand what it is architects are 
all about. So why should you decide 
that you're only going to talk to the 
two per cent who understand you? 
You have an obligation and a duty 
to speak to all of them, because you 
have imposed yourself upon them. 
Architecture is an imposition art. If 
you don't understand that, you're 
going to try to serve only this two 
per cent who understand what 
you're doing, and, if you do, you're 
going to fail." 


So what was learned after all the 
rhetoric and the (intentional?) 
discomfort were over? 

“The man who doesn't know where 
he's going is very likely to wind up 
where he's headed," said Steve 


Wintner of the A1A's Practice 
Management Committee, 
paraphrasing an old Chinese 
proverb. His warning reflected the 
stream of self-examination/self- 
discovery that flowed just below the 
surface for that 24 hours in Dallas. 

If everyone came with this 
ulterior motive, what was the 
Institute's agenda in sponsoring 
the event? 

The Practice Management 
Committee's premise was that a 
conference like this could enable 
architects to strengthen their 
position as members of the building 
team—and be compensated 
accordingly. A direct corollary 
would be that practice and business 
are mutually inclusive. 

The Sunday rites—the silent 
viewing of the unpleasantly critical 
videotapes, the imposed but 
unnecessary shifting from room to 
room into other silent regroupings, 
the unquestioned acceptance of 
arbitrary instructions—were 
intentionally irritating. “That's no 
way to treat an architect," snapped 
one participant at the end of those 
first three hours. Indeed, no way to 
treat anyone. 

The committee had made its 
point, although I wonder if the 
attendees got it: Architects have for 
too long been told by unchallenged 


authorities where to go, when to 
speak up (or not), how to behave 
individually and as a profession. 
The committee was prepared to 
offer an explanation for its 
disturbing behavior and, finally, a 
refund to anyone vocal enough to 
protest and leave. In fact, only a 
handful even responded when 
prodded by the facilitators for 
comments at the end of the first 
session. Most participants were 
tired and perhaps downhearted 
after the hassle and the 
hypercritical tapes. Their behavior 
reflected all too well the weary, 
accepting profile of the profession's 
being “only a necessary evil,” as 
Vigilanti had described it. 

The videotapes used in the 
conference—the critics and clients 
segment and the interviews with 
Portman, Burgee, and Pelli—were 
uncommonly professional. Their 
content, arresting and provocative. 
Similarly, the entire next day—the 
interview of Thompson, Harkness, 
and Li by Bob Edwards of National 
Public Radio and the five breakout 
sessions—was also taped. If new 
ground was in fact broken, the 
moment was chronicled. If there is 
enough interest, the funds will be 
found to edit all the footage, to 
provide much-needed refinement to 
the program sequencing, and to 
package the conference for AIA 
components to use. While Bill 
Hooper no longer serves at the AIA 
as committee liaison, it will take 
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someone with his tenacity and 
vision to make it happen—and it 
should. 

The Institute possibly also got the 
message that the image of the 
architect as unbusinesslike is a 
significant problem to address, as 
much within the profession as 
without. 


Part of the message seemed to lie 

in where the appropriate line was 
between business and art 

Chuck Thompsen got around to the 
profession/business issue in his 
session on “Services”: “In thinking 
about these trends, I've looked for 
some primary engine of change. 
What seems evident is this: the 
tweedy, gentlemanly practice of 
architecture will no longer serve the 
large, complex needs of our world. 
Marketing, price competition, 
corporate structures, specialization, 
management, joint ventures, and so 
on add up to the reality that the 
profession of architecture is also 
the business of architecture. Not 
one or the other, though; it's a 
mistake if we leave our professional 
dignity behind us." 

John Portman had to become a 
developer in order to be able to 
succeed as he defines it: “Getting 
into the development side enabled 
me to deal with the whole building 


process; enabled me to defend 
myself, and to counteract those 
forces that were trying to make me 
walk away disheartened and 
compromised. Going into the 
development field was only a 
method to allow me, the architect, 
to do what I felt was in the best 
interests of society, as I see it—all 
the people—and to create an 
environment that people really 
enjoy." 

Cesar Pelli was quite clear about 
the source of his popularity: “I don't 
feel that because I design beautiful 
buildings, this gives me a right to be 
sloppy, or slow, or inefficient. On 
the contrary, I believe that because 
I design beautiful buildings, I have 
to be, also, among the best in terms 
of doing buildings that are efficient, 
within the time, and within the 
monies that are available." 

Sarah Harkness, whose career 
has been conspicuously uninspired 
by a profit motive, has reached her 
own conclusions about practice. At 
one point she commented: “It's very 
sad that our designers get more and 
more into management, into 
promotion, all of the financial areas. 
If designers have to go that way, 
they lose what they have to offer." 
Later, though, she asked: “Are 
architecture and management 
exclusive? They are, so far as time 
goes, but not so far as 


consideration. The architect is not 
this one person who knows 
everything.” 

One thing was evident: Taken 
together, the architectural speakers 
definitely conveyed that quality and 
profit—like architecture and 
business—go hand in glove. 

It would be exciting to think that 
this one small conference in Dallas 
would be the turn in the tide that 
would wash the perverse, pervasive 
image of the unbusinesslike, 
unreliable, uninformed, remote, and 
arrogant architect out to sea. 
Dream on. 

So saying, who is the “New 
Professional”? A maverick or a new 
breed? The hype is appealing. “You 
may find,” ventured the conference 
announcement in boldface, “that the 
‘New Professional’ is you.” 

Well, renewed professional may 
be a better description. Funny how 
restorative it can be to get back to 
basics. Steve Wintner asked: “Do 
we know what we want? Do we 
know how to get it?” The choice of 
being an artist or a businessman, a 
small office or a three-letter giant, 
seemed ultimately less important 
than checking out the options, 
making the decision, liking it, 
communicating it. 


McElroy, again: “Endless 
transformations are the nature of 
our existence, fraught with irony 
and contradiction. It is for us the 
hard business to see them through. 
And so we shall, out of love for this 
profession, its work, and its 
meaning. We shall, because nothing 
will impede our desire and our duty 
to create and bring others toward 
excellence. Then Power, Image and 
Compensation will take care of 
themselves.” 
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The beautiful Collin Creek mall in Dallas’ 
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Management: 


“Being there.” Practice longevity 

takes planning and prophecy 

This year, architects, engineers, and planners 
Haines Lundberg Waehler have been in existence, 
under one name or another, for 100 years. How? 


How does the management of a 
firm guide it intact for a hundred 
years through the treacherous 
shoals of world-wide economic 
calamities and whirlwind changes of 
taste, social structure, and technical 
needs? If you answered “very 
carefully," you have half the gist, if 
little of the substance. 

Haines Lundberg Waehler began 
in 1885 under the name of Cyrus 
L. W. Eidlitz. It was a time of low 
technological priorities, low-rise 
structures, and high-revival styles. 
The AIA and architects’ professional 
status were still young, the AIA 
having been recently formed by, 
among others, Leopold Eidlitz, 
Cyrus's father. While the younger 
Eidlitz was to design buildings with 
élan in then routine Romanesque, 
Gothic, or classic garb, his first 
commission, the Metropolitan 
Telephone Building in New York, 
was prophetic of one of the more 
businesslike ways the firm would 
have such a long-lasting career— 
the adaptation to quick change, in 
this case, the technological 
revolution. It was to be the first in a 
long line of instances of “being 
there"—in the right place, at the 
right time, in the right direction 
(see the next page for a brief 
rundown of the firm's most 
important commissions). 

While this would seem to point to 
a firm's being on the cutting edge 
of what's being built, and where, as 
the primary longevity factor, 
according to partner Martin Raab. . . 


There are four longevity factors— 
and being on the cutting edge 

is only one of them 

Or, as he terms it, having “market 
responsiveness." The others are 
organized ownership transfer; a 
recognized high level of 
performance and consequent client 
satisfaction (he calls this "service 
quality"), and "people," by which he 
means getting, and hopefully 
keeping, the right ones. 

Partner Michael Maas is most 
emphatic about the importance of a 
smooth ownership transition, which 
he terms the single most important 
factor in the firm's longevity. “Our 
firm has an unusual history in that 
it has always planned for succession 
by a process we call “passing the 
baton,’ ” Maas explains. “From the 
beginning, each generation of 
managing partners has chosen its 
own successors from within the 
firm.” Adds partner Robert 
Djerejian: “The partners have 
always had a mentoring 
relationship with the firm's next 
generation to make the transition 
less onerous. Our legacy as mentors 
is the process we have always gone 
through; it is something that we 
have to transfer.” 

How does an up-and-coming 
partner gain ownership? According 


to Maas, the future partner is 
given adequate compensation each 
year to allow him to buy his 
share, so that—at the end of a 

set period—the partner is 

fully vested. 

“There's always been a 10-year 
period of changeover,” Djerejian 
explains, “a five-year phase-in and 
five-year phase-out, so it's roughly 
10 years before you have a total 
change in leadership.” 

To some, the idea of the firm's 
name not reflecting the current 
ownership may seem the ultimate in 
self-sacrificing leadership. “We 
stopped changing the name in 1976, 
when our team came into place," 
says Maas. “We felt 11 name 
changes in nearly 100 years were 
enough!" Presumably, the value of 
an established name in reassuring 
prospective clients outweighs the 
ego gratification of seeing one's 
name on the door. 


"A firm doesn't survive 

for 100 years 

unless what it's doing sells" 

This pragmatic comment by HLW 
staffer Jane Cohn is reflected in the 
fact that longevity also extends to 
the firm's clients; in fact, it still has 
its first client, the New York 
Telephone Company. Martin Raab 
attributes this to “a constantly 
growing roster of disciplines" 

that has created a balance in the 
services the firm can provide. “I 
believe this has said to clients 

that all disciplines are important to 
us, that we focus on the way a 
building functions over the long 
term, on clients' real needs," says 
Raab, adding: “When an architect 
sees himself solely as a designer, 
the supporting members of the 
‘orchestra’ can be seen to lack a 
*conductor.' There is a well- 
rehearsed orchestra here with an 
experienced conductor, and, as a 
result, we still have our first client. 
We've been providing New York 
Telephone with such varied services 
as architectural design, structural, 
mechanical and electrical 
engineering, interior space planning 
and design, codes review, and short- 
and long-term feasibility studies for 
100 years." 

“And too,” adds Djerejian, “being 
architects and engineers at the time 
that buildings became more 
complex said, in simplest terms, 
that we were ready to undertake 
the work. We added all those new 
services to address new market 
opportunities in high-technology 
projects.” 

Maas notes that the firm chose 
100 Years of Design and 
Technology as its centennial theme 
because that balance was so 
important to it. 

“The extent to which the quality 
of our performance accounts for 
our survival,” Djerejian adds, “does 


go back to our ability to deliver a 
total system. That allowed us not 
only to compete favorably here, but 
to have an exportable commodity— 
the transfer of high-technology 
design to the international market. 
Our predecessors knew that the 
practice of architecture is a 
balanced three-legged stool: design, 
technology, and business. We've 
always tried to take this ‘total’ 
approach.” 

HLW's experience shows. . . 


New markets evolve 

from a design firm’s 

basic strengths 

As an example, Djerejian points out 
that their emphasis on technology 
led to the design of Bell Labs in 
1942, which in turn led to 
specialization in all sorts of 
laboratory design for the past 50 
years. 

“Another example,” adds Raab, 
"is our historic work for financial 
institutions which has equipped us 
to deal with other service 
industries.” 

"Our marketing success,” says 
Maas, “has had a lot to do with 
researching economic and business 
trends and seeing their implications 
regarding new building types. We 
then assess which up-and-coming 
types apply to our past experience. 
That's what puts us in the right 
place at the right time.” 

Of course, dealing in specialized 
areas produces leads in itself. “All 
of our telecommunications and lab 
design,” continues Maas, “has kept 
us alert to new industries that are 
undertaking research and 
development. And we've added 
services to meet their specific 
needs. For example, in 1981, we 
established our technical regulatory 
services division to help industrial 
clients meet all those new 
regulatory requirements.” 


You can have the right timing, 
clients and product, but longevity 
also means having the right people 
“The process begins with 
recruitment,” says Djerejian. “Our 
summer internship program 
provides both the managers and 
young architects with an 
opportunity to see if the fit will be 
right.” 

“For some people we are too big, 
too business-oriented, but there are 
an awful lot of other people who are 
attracted by that,” adds Maas. 
“Many employees see a large firm 
as giving them the opportunity to 
do substantial work. There are 
many career paths that don't 
necessarily lead to the top but that 
lead to recognition and career 
satisfaction. Since the range of our 
projects is considerable, it offers 
varied experience.” 

Says Raab: “The things that 
Continued 


The firm, then 20 years old and 
known as Eidlitz € McKenzie, 
produces The New York Times Tower 
(top), the world s tallest building, 
with the deepest foundation, heaviest 
sieel, tallest elevators, etc. McKenzie 
Voorhees & Gmelin produce the 
world's largest telephone facility in 
1926, The Barclay-Vesey Building, 
using early setback massing. 
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An energy-saving Capsylite lamp looks like any conventional 
PAR lamp, until you get your electric bill. 
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electric bill. 
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watt of electricity consumed. 
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make people stay are simple: the 
type and quality of the work, their 
interest and involvement in it, their 
pay, and a sense of potential future 
reward.” Perhaps surprisingly, 
Raab ranks professional 
satisfaction as being most 
important. 

“We offer a four-day work week, 
competitive salaries and benefits, 
growth opportunities, a scholarship 
program and a lunch-time 
professional development program 
conducted in-house,” adds Maas. 
“These are things that make a 
person stay here, in addition to the 
pride in doing good work.” 

And HLW also offers career and 
financial opportunities for all 
professional staff members to 
become associates, senior 
associates, or lower capital 
partners—if not managing 
partners. Those on the staff who 
are not design professionals can 
aspire to become senior specialists. 
All who reach this level participate 
in profit sharing. 

"[n'recent times,” continues 
Raab, “we've used a structure that 
forces ownership and management 
not to distance themselves from 
direct project and client 
responsibilities. We are not involved 
only in finance or marketing. We 
are also involved in projects and 
therefore we still—to a greater or 
lesser degree—have close contact 
with the people who are coming 
along working their way up. We 
keep on dual tracks—we still 
maintain direct architectural 
involvement even as we assume 
managerial roles.” 

Still, he emphasizes that the firm 
transition question is the most 
critical: “Most firms fail because of 
partners’ greed, for power or 
to get out every last cent. Then, 
the best people leave because 
they can't afford to buy the old 
partners out. 

“The key element is giving up 
power when it's at its peak. When 
the partners are at the height of 
their intellectual and physical power 
is when they're least likely to think 
about these issues, but that is 
exactly the time, in their late 40s 
and early 50s, that our partners 
have always started to pass the 
baton. This way the older 
generation can still oversee 
mistakes. You have to allow that to 
occur with your supervision, not 
after you are gone. 

“Firms that don't survive are 
those that become the private 
preserve of a partnership group or 
fail to recognize the fragile nature 
of business continuity in 
professional service. Either they 
don't deal with—or deal with too 
late—their letting go of the reins to 
the next generation. The new 
partners must be put in place in 
time to acquire the personal and 
business skills to carry on." 

And so, HLW's partners have just 
announced the appointment of two 
successors, Theodore Hammer and 
Leevi Kiil, who both come from 
specialized areas of the practice: 
corporate, and research and 
development projects respectively. 
Charles K. Hoyt 


Some firsts—and some quick shifts 
of direction—mark HLW’s first century 


HLW partners like to quote Ralph 
Walker, a prominent partner in the 
early years, on the firm's 
philosophy: “It has been the 
outspoken purpose of the partners, 
past and present, not to develop 
stereotypes, not to confound 
soundness with conservatism, never 
to confuse progress with mere 
fashion; but to undertake each 
major problem in as fresh a manner 
as possible." How that philosophy 
has guided the firm can be seen in a 
brief rundown of its history. 

In 1900 when Eidlitz took a 
partner, engineer Andrew Campbell 
McKenzie, the firm at once became 
a multidiscipline organization and 
produced the world's then tallest 
building, The New York Times 
Tower. (As a very different sign of 
its ability to adapt to the times: the 
firm reclad this "Italian Gothic" 
spire in “modern” garb at mid- 
century.) 

In 1916, McKenzie added a new 
discipline—planning. An early 
advocate of urban order, he served 
on New York's planning committee 
at the time the nation's first zoning 
regulations were drafted, and 
helped set the stage for the stepped 
massings that would characterize 
skyscrapers for the next decades. 

It was as Voorhees Gmelin & 
Walker that the firm would produce 
one of the first major designs to 
employ setbacks, The Barclay- 
Vesey Building, for New York 
Telephone, in 1926. The building 
was also notable for another 
innovation that would quickly catch 
on—a relative void of ornament and 
historic references, using instead 
the new massing itself for visual 
interest in a manner described as 
"German expressionist." 

During this period the firm 
launched further into modern 
technology with the design of 
laboratories. (These would number 
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over 500 by the firm's centennial, 
including a national research lab for 
the Atomic Energy Commission.) 
And it also began a long association 
with banking clients, an association 
that would match the cyclical 
swings of construction in that 
industry. 

Surviving the Depression with a 
greatly reduced staff of 30 people 
working on renovations and 
residences, Voorhees Walker Foley 
& Smith was on an early road to 
recovery with ten 1939 World's Fair 
commissions. In 1941, the firm was 
co-designer of the first high-rise 
urban-renewal housing for the New 
York City Housing Authority. 
Among wartime efforts was the 
design of packaging for heavy 
military equipment transport. 

During the early 1950s, the firm 
designed and managed the nation's 
largest construction project, a 350- 
square-mile plant for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in Aiken, S. C. 
About the same time, it produced 
one of the first major suburban 
corporate headquarters for General 
Foods, in White Plains, N. Y. It also 
moved into the design of health-care 
facilities. By now, the firm 
numbered over 1,000 employees. 

In 1958, when it became Voorhees 
Walker Smith Smith & Haines, it 
was completing long-term work for 
the Ford Motor Company: massive 
research and engineering facilities 
for the one product of technology 
that would most change our 
landscape, lifestyles, and spending 
patterns—the car. It moved into 
educational facilities that would 
serve the “baby boom”—and into 
the international market. 

As Smith Smith Haines Lundberg 
Waehler in 1964, the firm completed 
the Maryland space flight center, 
where early work was done that 
would one day put a man on the 
moon and that today serves as the 


control center for unmanned 
satellites. 

With the flowering of mammoth 
government agencies, the firm 
completed the first all-new home for 
one in 1969—the National Bureau of 
Standards housed in 2.5 million 
square feet in 22 buildings. 

In the early 1970s, the firm 
assumed its current name and 
moved into Third World countries, 
in this case Nigeria, with completion 
of the International Institute of 
Tropical Agriculture for the Ford 
and Rockefeller foundations. A 
branch office was opened in Beirut 
in 1975 and, with the change in 
political climate the next year, 
switched to Athens. It handled work 
for the American University, 
Aramco, and the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. The value of design and 
construction-management projects 
in Saudi Arabia alone reached $950 
million in 1975 and, by the end of 
the decade, HLW was to have not one 
but two offices in that country. 

In recent times, HLW has achieved 
a roster of services that includes 
some 43 “disciplines,” ranging from 
hydrologic engineering to technical 
regulatory planning to land 
development and feasibility studies. 
The growing importance of 
renewing existing facilities has 
resulted in its strengthening two 
disciplines in particular—building 
restoration and renovation and 
interior design, the latter ranking 
among the largest of such services 
in the country. The firni sees 
opportunities in facilities for new 
types of research, such as 
microprocessor development—and 
in that latest in high-tech 
installations, our offices. As well as 
designing spaces in which to use 
computers, it is using computers to 
produce the designs. And it is 
expanding facilities management 
services. C. K. H. 


One of ten commissions by Voorhees 
Walker Foley & Smith for the 

1939 World's Fair, "The World of the 
Future,” the top photo shows the 
exhibit hall for that up-and-coming 
product, petroleum. Gigantic 
research-and-development projects 
have been among the firm's 
mainstays. This one, for Bell 
Telephone (bottom), was only a first 
phase in 1942. 
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“O Hare International Airport 
puts the world's busiest restrooms 
on automatic pilot with 


Sloan OPTIMA No-Hands systems.” 


Maintaining clean, sanitary rest- 
room facilities for more than 40 
million travelers each year can be an 
expensive, labor-intensive opera- 


tion. At O'Hare International, the 
world's busiest airport, this prob- 
lem was 
© oe i 

installing n (i 
Sloan m «d 
No-Hands 
faucets in public restrooms. 

A Sloan OPTIMA system uses 
an electronic sensor that “sees” the 


solved by 
automated flush valves and sink 
user and automatically flushes the 


|. O'Hare International Airport—C 


sanitary fixture—or turns the faucet 
or appliance on and off—only as 
needed. This eliminates unflushed 
urinals and toilets as well as assures 
that faucets and hand dryers are 
turned off after use. 

The results: Improved sanitation. 
Reduced water usage. A cut in 
energy consumption. Fewer repairs. 
And less maintenance. 

The Sloan OPTIMA system 
meets all building code require- 
ments and automatically solves the 
problem of mandated access for the 
handicapped. The system easily 
adapts to soap dispensers, hand 


dryers, shower heads, and more. 


Ask your Sloan 

representative 3T TÉ 
about Sloan p~ EA J 
No-Hands | 

automated 


systems. Or 
write us. 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 


10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 
Circle 51 on inquiry card 


Restrooms 


Architectural education: 
Temples, and other religious themes— 
a design studio case study 


By Stanley Ira Hallet 


Several years ago I introduced the 
"temples quarter," an alternate 
design studio exploring religious 
themes, to graduate students of 
architecture at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City. À form of 
reverse proselytization, the temples 
quarter asked students to reach 
back into the histories and legends 
of unfamiliar religious groups and 
present their findings to their 
fellow students. Once they had 
gained some understanding of the 
theological/cultural context of their 
religious “client,” they were 
required to determine the next 
design step appropriate to today. 

A recent studio consisted of 
fifteen students well versed in the 
skills and polemics of basic 
architectural building and relatively 
accomplished in the disciplines of 
programming, structures, and 
building technologies. The temples 
studio contrarily emphasizes the 
more poetic, philosophical, and even 
cultural aspects of a design 
problem. While studios of this 
nature can be dangerous in 
overdose, the concentrated exercise 
of ten weeks obliged students to 
explore a world of esthetics totally 
unfamiliar to them, 


Early days . 
On the first day of studio, students 
presented their choice of religious 
topic or theme, often too ambitious. 
The need to draw limits was 
obvious. Only by narrowing down 
the religious topics could the student 
grasp essential issues within the 
limited time available. For example, 
Judaism was considered too broad a 
topic, whereas Hasidic Jewry was 
better focused. 

Although well-known religious 
movements were the most popular, 
some students were drawn to more 
esoteric practices. Interspersed 
between Hindu, Judaic, and 
Christian projects were the ancient 


Stanley Ira Hallet is a professor of 
architectural design at the Graduate 
School of Architecture, University of 
Utah. Architect, author and filmmaker, 
his Peace Corps experience in Tunisia 
and a Hays-Fulbright Lectureship in 
Afghanistan led to many films and 
articles, and a book entitled The 
Traditional Architecture of Afghanistan. 
He is a partner of Hallet Hermanson and 
Associates, architects. 


kiva rites of the Anasazi Indian 
groups of Western America, the 
elaborate sweat houses of Arctic 
Eskimo tribes, and the peyote 
gathering ceremonies of the 
Huichol Indians of Mexico. In fact, 
topic proposals kept challenging 
and stretching the limitations set 
for the class. 

The alternative possibility of 
religious issues or themes offered 
additional dimensions to the studio: 
the questions of death, cremation, 
and burial were necrophilically 
popular; centers for meditation or 
study combined religious practices 
common to diverse groups. 

Looking back, those first 
meetings foreshadowed the many 
hours of discovery, heated debate, 
and studio discussion that followed. 


History and artifacts 

Once a topic was chosen, the 
students were soon immersed in the 
complex relationships that exist 
between a culture, its traditions and 
myths, and the historic building 
forms needed to express them. The 
common structures of vault, dome, 
or cube of space take on 
metaphysical, even cosmological 
meanings. The sun, the primordial 
source of energy, now plays 
mythological roles that affect the 
organizations of space and 
buildings, Relationships between 
earth, building, and sky respond to 
deeply rooted cultural biases. The 
Zoroastrians’ fire temples lift their 
columns of air, fire, earth, and wind 
to the sky, while the Eskimos 
burrow their hot and dark sweat 
houses deep into Mother Earth, 
choosing to return to the womb 
rather than to climb to the sky. As 
each student explored his choice, 
the results proved inescapable. The 
forms of man’s religious 
architecture tell many stories and 
remain vast libraries to man’s 
architectural heritage. 

The need to communicate these 
historic facts and architectural 
expressions associated with the 
religious served two purposes. 
First, it provided the critic and 
students a foundation for future 
criticism and evaluation. 
Constructive dialog was only 
possible if all the participants had 
been exposed to the essential issues 
embodied in each project. Once the 
references were made clear, all 
parties could question the rigor of 
the research, the strength of the 
analysis, and the conclusions drawn. 
Second, the process of exploration, 
analysis, and subsequent editing of 
the historic materials into a 
coherent presentation forced the 
student to begin the design process. 
Thus, immersed in a world of fast 
esthetics, the first design acts were 
initiated from drafting boards 
overflowing with books, drawings, 
and photos. The library, light table 


That theory, philosophy and symbolism can be 
evocatively melded into studio teaching is 
effectively shown in the portions of eight student 
projects from Professor Hallet’s course 
illustrated on the following pages 


and photocopier were never in such 
strong demand. 


The gate or way 

Unfortunately, studios that start 
with “book work” often suffer from 
“library block,” or an inability to 
jump from index cards to yellow 
fodder. While the graphic 
communication of historic materials 
flexed certain design muscles, the 
ultimate need to commit to a 
specific design approach left many 
a student anxious and finally 
stymied. To respond, the students 
were given twenty-four hours to 
develop a conceptual gate or 
doorway to their vaguely defined 
projects. While these first design 
proposals were often superficial, 
the naive front doors provided 
plenty of opportunity for discussion 
and laughter, and most importantly, 
the design debate had begun. 

What was borrowed from the 
past and why? What were the 
appropriate architectural 
connections between past and 
future? Is this “gate” the “right” 
next step? Discussions were heated 
as everyone quickly became an 
expert. Ànd some proposed gates 
did suggest strong ideas. 


Conceptual thoughts and models 
After passing through many 
doorways, students chose a site, 
defined an appropriate program, 
and designed a conceptual model to 
communicate issues thought most 
important, The three-dimensional 
models required describing 
architectural form and place. In 
many cases the conceptual models 
became the embodiment of future 
design studies. While some students 
attacked the model materials with 
gusto, others were overwhelmed by 
their earlier historic studies and 
unhappy with their first thoughts. 
One such student studying Hindu 
temples was totally blocked. Unable 
to build upon the strengths of past 
works, he became incapable of 
interpreting future design steps. 
However, the methods he had 
chosen to express fundamentally 
historic Hindu issues already held 
clues to a strong design approach. 
Once the elaborate system of Hindu 
temple planning principles was 
pointed out, an outburst of design 
studies followed. The student's 
conceptual model grew longer and 
longer until a procession of 
geometrical forms multiplied into a 
mile-long spine of parks and 
temples. The strong garden and 
sanctuary plan cut across a jungle 
landscape. 


Beyond the concept— 

areas of interest 

Instead of devoting long hours to 
flow diagramming and redrawing 
of elaborate plans, the earlier 
conceptual ideas provided direct 


ordering principles well suited to 
architectural planning. Tedious plan 
manipulations never occurred. 
Instead, the students were asked to 
explore one key area of their 
project, such as a prayer room, a 
cell for study, a pool. 


Final projects 

With only three weeks to complete 
the project, the final presentations 
contained all the earlier graphic and 
model studies. Although the 
customary rush to the finish could 
not be avoided, the reuse of earlier 
materials gave the students 
confidence. New models and 
drawings became more ambitious. 
The need to communicate strong 
ideas pushed students to their 
limits. The final projects were not 
disappointing. Their strong, 
perhaps personal interpretations of 
cultures past, and their unrelenting 
commitment to expressing the ideas 
and aspirations they found, led to 
statements of unbiased enthusiasm 
and challenging esthetics. 


Reflections 

The excitement felt in the studio 
was due, in part, to many diverse 
esthetic approaches being explored 
in one classroom. The common 
theme of religious works only 
allowed the designers to leap from : 
Unitarian meeting houses to 
underground Alaskan sweat 
houses. The free forms of the 
monastic Jewish retreat were only 
better appreciated when followed 
by the paradisiacal geometries of 
the Mogul gardens. The 
cosmological village plans of the 
Anaszi became more distinct when 
contrasted to the meditative courts 
for a center of early Jewish, 
Christian and Islamic studies. 

The resulting diversity assured 
no class solution: each student was 
secure in listening, borrowing, and 
designing within his own religious 
context. One overriding goal was 
shared, a respect for the past works 
of a culture and a reaching forward 
in time to design new works. The 
problem of context was not limited 
to filling in an empty lot along a 
street of Queen Anne rowhouses 
with another Queen Anne variant, 
nor reflecting the building to the 
left and the building to the right on 
one's own facade. Rather, the 
questions of context became the 
answer to the question: what should 
follow? The very concept of 
following implied continuity. While 
still expressing the “collective 
being” or “memory” of his religious 
client, the designer still appeared 
free to use his own talents. The 
community “crit-ins” popular 
during the seventies was 
insufficient. Instead the temples 
studio was an attempt to look back 
to a jury of ancestors and forward 
to a jury of grandchildren. 
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Education continued: 8 studio projects 


Retreat and Anasazi Study 

Center, Bart Mills, designer 

In the Four Corners area of Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, a retreat center for the 
study of Anasazi Culture was 
proposed. Earlier historic studies 
emphasized how they built their 
Sortress-like villages into cliffs or 
on desert plateaus, often in the 
form of well-defined semicircles 
open to the sun. Kiva rituals 
evoked the earthly origins of the 
people and their gods. While the 
proposed project is earth- 
sheltered, its walls radiate out 
into the landscape following the 
solstice lines. During the fall and 
spring equinox, the sun slices 
through the stepped and curved 
entrance gate, a reminder of the 
Anasazi's celebration of the sun as 
it rises each day to share its 
energy. 


Garden Necropolis, 

Richard Loosle, designer 

A garden necropolis is perched on 
cliffs overlooking the California 
coast and contrasts a collection of 
experiences. Arrival, procession, 
prayer and burial are at times 
formal—one sequence often 
clashing with another—or 
informal, even bordering on the 
organic. White crypts are covered 
with living vines as individual 
caskets are interred in the crisp, 
monolithic blocks. As the 
cemetery receives the dead and the 
green plants envelope the burial 
tombs, the field of burial 
architecture changes in color and 
texture. A series of chapels built to 
different stages of enclosure 
suggest the seasons of the year, as 
well as those of life. At the end of a 
path, thick burial walls contain 
ashen remains. The question of 
death, and the reminder and 
celebration of life, are both 
reinforced for the visitor as 
nature intertwines with man's 
exact works and all is seen in the 
never-ending paradox of growth 
and change within the greater 
context of eternal stillness. 
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Mogul Study Center, 

Mark Nielson, designer 

In a center for Islamic studies in 
India, the rich pattern language 
of Islam lays the geometrical 
framework for a garden paradise 
for student and visitor within 
massive court-defining walls. The 
interest areas to be explored are 
sculpted out, following complex 
geometries associated with 
buildings, gardens and decorative 
organizational principles. The 
resulting honeycomb of cellules 
holds a variety of living and 
working spaces required by the 
retreat center. 
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Hasidic Synagogue, 

David Herbert, designer 

For a proposed Hasidic synagogue 
in Poland that held a few 
remaining Jews to pray under a 
new “enlightened” religious 
policy, a key area for study was a 
small prayer or study room. 
Overflowing with books, this 
simple space embodied the most 
fundamental rule of Hasidism, 
ie., study. The prayer rooms were 
piled one on top of the other, 
finally culminating in the central 
synagogue space where the 
Hasidim line the balconies in 
prayer, chanting and debating 
Talmudic law. 


DATI NS 


Hindu Temple Complex, 

Henry Schlichter, designer 

In this study, as a major focus, a 
single square of water is 
manipulated and crenulated to 
form a water pool of great 
complexity and geometry. A 
reinterpretation of Hindu temple 
geometry, the shimmering pool 
becomes an ever-changing 
punctuation point along a series 
of garden parks and temples that 
eventually form a 20th century 
Hindu complex—a mile-long 
spine of geometrical forms cutting 
across a jungle landscape. 


CIRCLE IN CIRCLE - BASIC TEMPLE FORM = SQUARES IM CIRCLE - CIRCLES IN SQUARES - 7- RATHA FORM - 5- RATHA FORM 
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Project: Private Residence, Rancho La Costa, Calif. Architect: John Mosele, ATA, San Diego, Calif. 


Those accustomed to the very best, 
design with Weather Shield 
wood windows. 


WEATHER SHIELD MF«G., INC. 
PO. Box 309 
Medford, Wisconsin 54451 
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Education continued: 8 studio projects 


A Zoroastrian Fire Temple, 
Sarah Woodhead, designer 
Located high in the Indian 
mountains, a Zoroastrian fire 
temple forms the final altar to a 
pilgrimage site. At the base of the 
final climb, a square platform 
welcomes visitors to a small 
monastery and study center. This 
pristine, Euclidian platform 
erodes into the mountain 
landscape, contradicting the 
precise geometry of the perfectly 
composed fire temple above. Fire, 
wind, water, and earth, the 
absolute elements of the ancient 
fire temple erected above, now eat 
away at man's precious work 
until it dissolves into the 
surrounding forests. 


Crematorium, 

Mark Molen, designer 

Here, a processional walk passes 
through a grove representing the 
garden of life. Several paths climb 
steps to gates, one holding a 
chapei and crematorium. A long 
wall shelters the ashes of the dead. 
The severe walls of the complex 
define a garden of plants, forest, 
and building. The eye moves 
forever upward, following the 
path from birth through life, to 
death and beyond. 


Jewish Monastic Center, 

David Perkes, designer 

This project explored the story of 
the Essenes, an ancient Jewish 
group dedicated to the study of the 
Torah and ritual ablution. 
Separating from the ordinary 
practices of Judaism of their time, 
they built a community at 
Qumran for communal study 
and religious practice. The 
proposed study center is a 20th 
century retreat devoted to practice 
and meditation. Waterways 
remember the ancient rites and 
tie a series of traditional building 
types into a small communal 
village. Although the structures 
appear to rise from the arid 
landscape, the presence of man’s 
work is felt through new 
manipulations of wall, detail, and 
color. Inside, rusticated stone 
slabs of table and podium are 
contrasted to the surrounding 
chiseled architectural walls and 
wood shading screens. Water 
pumped from deep wells runs 
down gentle slopes, collecting into 
pools for ablution and 

meditation, finally irrigating 
communal gardens sited below the 
village. Earth, water, garden, 
building and community thus 
become one historic sense of place. 
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A benign urban renewal project in 
The City of Brotherly Love 


Although the rejuvenation of 
Philadelphia's Market Street East 
corridor has mainly involved the 
infusion of new buildings into the 
urban fabric of Center City, recent 
publie outery has saved what may 
be the finest block of Italianate 
commercial facades in the city from 
the wrecker's ball. The old Lit 
Brothers department store complex, 
a group of 14 iron-and-masonry 
structures erected between 1859 
and 1918, is being renovated into a 
mixed-use facility called 
Independence Center. Comprising 
900,000 square feet of offices and 
shops, the project will feature five- 
story-high pedestrian galleries 
leading from Market and Eighth 
streets into an outdoor courtyard 
and domed rotunda in the center of 
the block (section below). Joint 
architects are Kieran, Timberlake & 
Harris; Sheward-Henderson; and 
John Milner Associates. 
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New window on the 
Southwestern sky 


If the negative impact of 
commercial overdevelopment is 
currently being felt in Houston, 
nobody has told builders in rival 
Dallas, where office construction is 
continuing at a dizzying pace. 5 simi ees 
Witness plans for 2200 Ross E a IE j D duse 
Avenue, a 58-story tower that will = > à ; 

add 1.3 million square feet of office 
space to Texas's second city. 
Sheathed in granite, the structure 
will feature an illuminated arched 
top and a curving, six-story-high 
"sky window" that will light an 
upper-level lobby. Back on the 
ground, the tower will be connected 
to a separate, five-story retail base 
through a huge piazza whose 
elaborately programmed fountain 
and landscaped trellis wall have 
been dubbed, with typical Texas 
immodesty, “The Hanging Gardens 
of Dallas." Architects for the 
development are Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill (Houston office). 


Drabert 
The Chair Grand Prix 


“The one who sits too much and in the wrong way 
has to do a lot of jogging” 


- Dr. Hans Schoberth 


of endurance runs. The chairs' suspensions 
are fine enough for the quick, reflex 
corrections that office conditions of all kin 


The Drabert chairs, make necessary. 
manufactured by SunarHauserman under And of equal concern is cost. A 
license from Drabert Sóhne, Minden, combination of cireumstances-exchange 


Germany, reflect years of refinement, based rate advantages, manufacturing perfectio 
on exhaustive research led by Dr. Schoberth. new fabric developments- give the Drabert! 
Designed for particular work functions, they chairs a competitive edge. Long a winner il 
respond effortlessly to the necéssities for performance, the collection is now a winne 
change in attitude and even afford essential in price. 

respite to weary bodies. 

Similar problems confront SunarHauserman Inc. 
Ergonomics is to chair design chair-designers and car-designers when it 5711 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, OH. 44105 
what aerodynamics is to auto design: easier comes to seating: proper support, long runs, 
to imagine mom without pop, pepper without shoulder and back fatigue, reaching, staying | SunarHauserman, Ltd. 


salt, or sea without sand than chair design alert for long periods of time. One Sunshine Avenue, Waterloo, 
these days that is not based on advanced So just as Porsche might say of Ontario N2J 4K5 Canada 
human factors research. Audi, SunarHauserman says of Drabert 
chairs: the human factor details are May we send you the new Drabert price lis 


impeccable. All are engineered for both 
heady responsiveness and the grueling test Circle 71 on inquiry card 
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Design news continued 


Source material: 


California architects find inspiration 


at Monterey conference 


Although East Coast skeptics may 
argue to the contrary, the light 
really is different in California. And 
so, it seems, are the state's 
architects. Participants at the sixth 
Monterey Design Conference, 
sponsored by the California 
Council/AIA and organized this year 
around the theme “Sources: The 
Origins of Inspiration,” were able to 
experience that difference first- 
hand when conference chair Doug 
Austin introduced Paul Rudolph as 
a speaker. The image of the two 
architects converging at the podium 
was unforgettable: Austin, a San 
Diegan decked out in jogging 
shorts, tee shirt, baseball cap, and 
camp-style whistle, and the crewcut 
Rudolph, a conservative New 
Yorker in black suit, white shirt, 
and dark tie. Kipling's words about 
east is east and west is west never 
rang so true. 

Distinctions between the nation's 
two coasts aside, it was the special 
quality of California's natural and 
man-made environments that 
preoccupied attendees at the rustic 
Asilomar Conference Center in 
Pacific Grove for three sun-dappled 
February days. By forsaking the 
usual bland meeting site in 
downtown Monterey, organizers 
created a conference—and an 
atmosphere—that was essentially 
fail-proof: if the predictable glow of 
slides projected by some 25 
conference speakers only 
intermittently illuminated what 
inspires architects to do what they 
do, the ethereal light filtering 
through tall pines at the seaside 
retreat could not fail to ignite a 
spark of creativity among the 600 
architects in attendance. 

What were some of the sources of 
inspiration that emerged from the 
various presentations? Not 
surprisingly, there was a mixed bag 
of specific influences—historical 
allusions, contexts, and 
references—along with less easily 
definable experiences emanating 
from each architect's own personal 
background. In the former 
category, Mitchell Green of 
Kaplan/McLaughlin/Diaz explained 
how he is trying “to stem the 
Yuppie tide" of homogenized 
architecture by utilizing regional 
features (bow fronts in Boston, 
loggias in Marin County) in some of 
his firm's current hospital projects. 
Dyed-in-the-wool modernist Peter 
Blake offered a rare look at some of 
his architecture, which he claimed 
was influenced by the work of a 
variety of early- and mid-20th- 
century artists. Images of Le 
Corbusier's Villa Savoye and 
Wright's Falling Water showed up 
on several other architects' screens 
as well. Some historical/ 
contemporary matches were 
intriguing, if not always convincing: 
although Anthony Lumsden's 


juxtaposition of the cBs Building 
with the Parthenon aptly revealed 
how the concept of rhythmic solids 
and voids has remained a consistent 
architectural theme over the 
centuries, Christopher Carr's 
comparison of the same ancient 
Greek landmark with his rectilinear 
interiors for a national chain of soft- 
sided luggage shops was, at the 
very least, tenuous. 

Allan Temko, architecture critic 
for The San Francisco Chronicle 
and self-styled "aging enfant 
terrible,” stirred things up during 
the cc/AIA Honor Award festivities 
when he characterized architecture 
as “a moribund profession” and all 
architects over 50 as “scoundrels.” 
He lambasted post-Modernism as 
“self-indulgent and semi-literate,” 
adding that “if you think it looks 
good now, wait until the stucco 
starts peeling from the wood 
frame.” Catching the AIA powers- 
that-be somewhat off guard, the 
irreverent Temko was a striking 
contrast to the ensuing Hollywood- 
style awards ceremony, which had 
canned platitudes by presentors and 
Oscar-like acceptance speeches by 
the winning firms. 

If there were any real “hits” at 
the conference, they might have 
been one idiosyncratic architect 
from San Diego, one contemporary 
work of architecture, and one 
professor of engineering. The 
architect was Ted Smith, whose 
inexpensive “loft residences,” 
equipped with only basic amenities, 
seem inspired by the realities of 
high-priced California real estate 
and by Smith’s “listening to what 
others want” in their architecture. 
The building was the Esherick, 
Homsey, Dodge & Davis’s new 
Monterey Bay Aquarium, whose 
strong industrial imagery, technical 
wizardry, and superbly designed 
exhibitions impressed visiting 
conferees. The professor was James 
Adams of Stanford, whose opening 
and closing remarks underscored 
how innate inhibitions, societal 
pressure for conformity, and the 
similarity of most architects’ 
backgrounds conspire to inhibit 
creativity. How, then, does one 
increase creativity? While Adams 
had no instant remedies—he called 
it “a long-term reallocation of time 
and resources"—he noted that the 
financial reward system used by 
some corporations can help 
encourage new ideas. Adams also 
listed some conflicts raised at the 
conference—namely, the issue of 
style versus "truth" in architecture, 
whether architects will retain their 
idealism now that business is better, 
and a perceived current lack of 
experimentation—but he added that 
such tensions are good for the field. 
In spite of everything, he concluded, 
“It's a terrific time to be an 
architect." P. M. S. 
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Manhattan moves 
downtown 


Until recently no visitor to New 

fork would have dreamed of 
staying downtown, mainly because 
hotel construction south of 14th 
Street effectively ceased over a 
century ago as the city's 
entertainment and retail districts 
moved northward. Downtown 
Manhattan remains a viable mecca 
for finance and government, 
however, and as the monumental 
Battery Park City complex nears 
completion, developers have begun 
to reexamine the area as a market 
for new luxury hotels. The largest 
one to date—and second tallest 
hotel structure in the city after the 
Waldorf-Astoria—is a 60-story, 608- 
foot-tall hostelry proposed for a site 
opposite the World Trade Center 
Designed by Eli Attia Architects, 
the 700-room structure will feature 
a concave reflective glass wall set 
into a facade of varying shades of 
gray and blue glass. 


Guggenheim 
Museum announces 
expansion plan 


David Heald 


Competition 
calendar 


* Sunset Magazine and the AIA are 
seeking entries to the biennial 
Western Home Awards Program, 
open to architects registered in 13 
Western states. Residential projects 
completed since January 1, 1981 are 
eligible. Winning entries will be 
published in Sunset's October issue. 
Application deadline is May 2. For 
entry brochure write AIA-Sunset 
Magazine, Box 2345, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 94025. 

* The Red Cedar Shingle & 
Handsplit Shake Bureau has issued 
a call for entries to its 1985 
Architectural Awards Program. 
Open to architects and designers, 
the program will honor completed 
buildings in the categories of 
residential/single-family, 
residential/multifamily, vacation 
houses, commercial/institutional, 
remodeling/restoration, and 
interiors. Application deadline is 
June 7. For information contact the 
Bureau at 515 116th Ave. N. E., 
Suite 275, Bellevue, Wash. 98004 
(206/453-1323). 

* The Landmarks Preservation 
Council of Illinois and the Historic 
American Buildings Survey are 
sponsoring a competition for the 
best set of measured drawings of 
any previously unrecorded historic 
building or site in Illinois. Cash 
prizes totaling $1,300 will be 
awarded to the four top entries. 
Deadline for entry is August 31. For 
information contact Therese Kelley, 
Landmarks Preservation Council of 
Illinois, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 111. 60605 (312/922-1742). 

* Classical America seeks entries to 
a student competition that calls for 
the design of a classically inspired 
small public library. Cash prizes 
totaling $5,000 will be awarded. 
Entry deadline is September 1. For 
information contact Classical 
America, Box 821, Times Square 
Station, New York, N.Y. 10108. 


How do you design an addition to a 
20th-century architectural icon? 
That is the question facing 
Gwathmey Siegel & Associates as 
the New York firm embarks on a 
most challenging task—an 11-story 
expansion of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Guggenheim Museum that will 
house new galleries, offices, 
conservation and storage facilities, 
a library, and a restaurant. 
Gwathmey Siegel's initial concept, 
shown in the adjoining photo, calls 
for an 80-foot-wide, 135-foot-high 
slab that echos the basic form of an 
early addition Wright himself 
proposed for the museum. Although 
details have yet to be worked out, 
the architects are investigating 
such materials as concrete, stucco, 
and tile, and they anticipate “a 
neutral facade" that might lead to a 
more harmonious relationship 
between the Guggenheim and its 
residential context. 
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Carver Hawkeye Arena Location: lowa City, lowa Architect: C.R.S. Architects ESSEX* AA pattern 


CREATE THE EXTRAORDINARY 
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PRODUCTS 


With PC GlassBlock'" products, you 
can design structures, shape space, 
and control light in new and exciting 
ways. Interior light diffused to the 
outside can create a warm inviting 
glow and provide exterior illumina- 
tion. Masonry installation lets you 
use them where ordinary glass is 
inadequate. 


The wide variety of PC GlassBlock™ 
patterns and sizes ensures virtually 
unlimited opportunities for original 
design concepts. Exterior walls of 
light-transmitting PC GlassBlock™ 
units make optimum use of light, yet 
seal out noise and other distrac- 
tions. Use them to create the 
appropriate atmosphere—from bright 


and spacious to subdued and private. 


The ESSEX® AA pattern diffuses light and 
disperses it uniformly for moderate light 
transmission and brightness. 


Circle 72 on inquiry card 


American-made PC GlassBlock™ 
products are excellent insulators. 
They can help lower a building’s 
heating and air conditioning require 
ments and make it more economic 
to operate. 


For information, contact Pittsburgh 
Corning Corporation, Marketing 
Department AGB-5, 800 Presque 
Isle Drive, Pittsburgh, PA 15239, 
Tel.: (412) 327-6100. In Canada, 507 
Yonge Street, Willlowdale, Ontario 
M2N 6C6, Tel.: (416) 222-8084. 
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Yale, Harvard name 
architecture heads 


Thomas Beeby, partner in the 
Chicago firm of Hammond, Beeby 
and Babka, has been appointed 
Dean of the Yale School of 
Architecture, effective December 
20, 1985. Currently the director of 
the School of Architecture at the 
Chicago campus of the University 
of Illinois, Beeby succeeds Cesar 
Pelli, who will remain at Yale as 
professor of architecture. Beeby 
received his architectural education 
at Cornell and Yale and was 
associate professor in the 
Department of Architecture at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
from 1973 to 1980. His firm has 
received a National ala Honor 
Award and eight citations from the 
Chicago Chapter/Ala. 

Meanwhile up in Cambridge, 
Spanish architect José Rafael 
Moneo has been named Chairman of 
the Department of Architecture at 
the Harvard Graduate School of 
Design, effective in July. Moneo 
succeeds Henry N. Cobb, who will 
maintain his teaching role as 
adjunct professor. Known in Spain 
as both an architect and an 
educator, Moneo has held full 
professorships at the Barcelona and 
Madrid schools of architecture. He 
co-founded the Spanish journal 
Arquitecturas Bis, and he has 
served as visiting professor and 
studio critic at Princeton and 
Cooper Union. 


Rave reviews for 
Indianapolis theater 
restoration 


Although the reuse of vacant 
downtown movie houses as 
performing arts centers is nothing 
new, few of these renovations have 
been carried off with the finesse of 
the recent conversion of the Circle 
Theater into the new home for the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
Designed in 1916 by Rubush & 
Hunter, the 1,847-seat theater is an 
exceptionally refined example of the 
Adamesque style. While adaptation 
for live performances required a 
host of interior modifications, 
including the widening of the 
proscenium arch and the addition of 
an acoustical orchestra shell, 
architects Dalton, van Dijk, Johnson 
& Partners have skillfully 
integrated the new architectural 
elements into the theater's restored 
interiors—a jewel box of rose, ivory, 
and gold-leafed plaster ornament. 
The results of their efforts, shown 
here, speak for themselves. 


Darryl Jones photos 
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DA R E TO B E DIFFERENT Here at the Wyndham Hotel in Dallas, Texas we fabricated our 


granite to meet the requirements of a curvilinear design to help 

Let your ideas take shape with granite from Cold Spring. create the flowing, upward movement which recalls the feeling 
We take you beyond traditional applications in dimensional of organic form. At Cold Spring, we're meeting your new require- 
stone and meet your demands for bold, new concepts in design. ments for innovative designs by combining technology and 


Wyndham Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 
Owner: Trammell Crow 

Architect: Dahl/Braden & Chapman, Inc 
Granite: Indian Sunset ۱ 
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experience with the skills of over 1300 professionals. When you rr — Sa ess 
need to take your designs beyond the ordinary, put our experience 


to work. We provide solutions to your creative designs. a cmi = “o. 


For additional information or technical assistance, call toll free; 202 South Third Avenue, Dept. P Cold Spring, MN 56320 
1-800-328-7038. In Minnesota, call: 612-685-3621. Circle 73 on inquiry card 
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Design awards/competitions: 
1984 Presidential Awards 


for Design Excellence 


2 

1. Charles River Project, Boston, 
Massachusetts; CE Maguire, Inc., 
Engineers. The centerpiece of a 
flood- and pollution-control project 
is an earth-fill dam and pumping 
station situated on the Charles 
River between Boston's North End 
and Charlestown. Six massive 
pumps push flood waters back 
upstream for release into natural 
storage areas that also serve as 
wildlife refuges. The dam separates 
the salt water of Boston Harbor and 
the fresh water of the river, and 
thus protects marine life in both 
bodies of water. Three locks serve 
commercial and recreational 
boaters, and a fish ladder has 
resulted in the return of such 
species as shad. The top of the dam 
forms an extension of Boston's 
Freedom Trail that carries hikers 
back and forth between two historic 
neighborhoods. The jury called the 
project “a major public works 


program of the highest order [that] 
moves beyond a narrow technical 
mandate to complement the larger 
social, physical, and visual qualities 
of its city.” 

2. Franklin Court, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Venturi, Rauch and 
Scott Brown, Architects. 
Responding to a bicentennial call by 
Congress for a monument to 
Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia, 
the architects designed an 
underground exhibition center on 
the downtown site where Franklin’s 
house once stood and restored five 
adjoining Federal houses. Rather 
than attempt to replicate the 
Franklin dwelling, the architects 
chose to create a steel-framed 
outline of the residence and place it 
in a landscaped courtyard. Plans of 
the original house are set into white 
marble slabs, and openings in the 
black slate floor allow visitors to 
view the in situ remains of the lost 


In ceremontes held recently at The White House, President Reagan 
presented the first 13 Presidential Awards for Design Excellence. 
Initiated by the President in December 1983 and administered by 
the National Endowment for the Arts, the quadrennial program 
recognizes outstanding Federal design in the fields of architecture, 
engineering, graphic design, interior design, landscape 
architecture, product/industrial design, and urban design and 
planning. Projects completed or implemented between 1974 and 
1984 were eligible for the 1984 program. Current and former 


3 

dwelling's foundations. The jurors 
called Franklin Court “an inventive 
sculptural statement that evokes an 
historic setting.” The project, they 
added, "achieves a blend of 
restoration, imaginative recreation, 
and contemporary design while 
honoring the requirements 

of each.” 

3. The Intercity Bridge, Pasco] 
Kennewick, Washington; Arvid 
Grant and Associates, Consulting 
Engineers. Built of 300-ton blocks 
of locally produced precast 
concrete, this segmentally 
assembled cable-stayed bridge 
across the Columbia River is the 
first of its kind in the United States. 
The four-lane, 2,508-foot-long span 
has three segments of 407, 981, and 
407 feet forming a continuous 
seven-foot-deep girder. The jury 
observed that “the Intercity Bridge 
is not just a great technical 
achievement; it is a work of art. The 


Presidential Design Awards Program photos 


use of steel and prestressed 
conerete in striking white color, the 
simplicity of the connections to its 
components, the elegance of the 
bridge lines, and the clarity of its 
structural behavior enhance the 
beauty of this utilitarian structure 
in ways that can be perceived by 
both experts and laymen.” 

4, Linn Cove Viaduct, Blue Ridge 
Parkway, North Carolina; Figg & 
Muller, Engineers. The challenge 
for the engineers was to complete 
the final link in the 469-mile Blue 
Ridge Parkway, part of the 
National Park System, by spanning 
a rocky, 1,243-foot-long hollow on 
the side of Grandfather Mountain— 
all without disturbing the existing 
terrain. The construction system 
utilized is relatively new: the 
conerete superstructure was cast in 
158 pieces at a nearby plant, 
trucked to the site, and then 
lowered into place by a crane that 


Federal employees with professional responsibility for design 
work were allowed to compete for the awards, as were Federal 
contractors, state and local governments, and not-for-profit 
organizations that had completed design works for the Federal 
government. By the July 1984 competition deadline, a total of 630 
entries representing over 50 Federal agencies had been submitted 
to the program. The 13 final winners were selected from among 91 
recipients of the first-stage Federal Design Achievement Awards, 


We illustrate six Presidential Award winners in the architecture 
and engineering categories, chosen by jurors I. M. Pei (chairman), 
Stephen Carr, Colin Forbes, Maria Giesey, Richard Haag, Marvin 
Mass, Henry Millon, George Nelson, Mario Salvadori, Adele 
Santos, Frank Stanton, Donald Stull, William Turnbull, Jr., 
and Lella Vignelli. 


which were granted by three specialized juries in October. 


5 

was anchored near the edge of the 
advancing viaduct. Foundation 
holes were also drilled from above 
and precast post-tensioned piers 
then lowered into place. The jury 
praised the solution as “technically 
Innovative and respectful of the 
environmental situation. The 
roadway [is] an elegant curving 
ribbon that caresses the terrain 
without using it as a support. It 
gives the motorist the sensation of 
driving tantalizingly on air while 
the earth goes by.” 

5. The Gardens, San Mateo, 
California; Backen Arrigoni & 
Ross, Architects. The challenge was 
to design a 186-unit apartment 
complex for young professionals on 
an awkward seven-acre hillside site 
dotted by mature eucalyptus and 
oak trees. The architects' solution 
was an apartment village arranged 
around a pattern of pedestrian 
walks, courtyards, and private 


Um 
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gardens and bounded by a wall for 
security. Individual units are no 
higher than two stories and are 
constructed of wood frame with 
stucco exteriors to harmonize with 
existing single-family houses in the 
area. Cars are sequestered along 
the edge of the site and partially 
hidden a half-story below grade. 
The jury called the project “a 
refreshing solution to a difficult site 
problem. The gardens themselves 
are important because they give 
people opportunities to create their 
own personal statements, their own 
Special places." 

6. Scattered Infill Public Housing, 
Charleston, South Carolina; 
Bradfield Associates, Architects; 
Middleton, McMillan, Associated 
Architects. After a city-wide study 
in 1978 pinpointed vacant lots as a 
prime source of trouble in 
residential areas, the city of 
Charleston constructed 113 housing 


units on 14 sites in five diverse 
neighborhoods. Cost and energy 
considerations led the architects to 
revive a vernacular building type— 
the Charleston side-house—whose 
simple clapboard exterior and 
narrow configuration proved 
appropriate both contextually and 
climatically. In addition to creating 
much-needed new housing, the infill 
program has stimulated private re- 
investment in the affected 
neighborhoods. “The infill approach 
to public housing is clearly a time- 
consuming process requiring the 
utmost commitment from a housing 
authority,” noted the jury. “In 
Charleston attractive livable 
environments have been created 
within stringent budgetary and 
time constraints. These [dwellings] 
are exemplary in their social, 
architectural, and urbanistic goals 
and set an important precedent for 
future public housing projects.” 


Other recipients of the 
Presidential Award include the 
graphics and visual communication 
system developed for the National 
Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; the Unigrid system 
of graphics created for all 
publications of the National Park 
Service; the Historic Preservation 
Tax Incentives Program of the 
Department of the Interior; The 
Seattle Foot, a prosthetic device 
developed for the Veterans 
Administration; the Art-in- 
Architecture Program of the 
General Services Administration, 
the system of signs and symbols 
developed by the Department of 
Transportation; and the urban 
renewal program of the Lowertown 
Redevelopment Corporation in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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Books 


The Law Courts: The Architecture 
of George Edmund Street, by 
David B. Brownlee, Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Architectural History 
Foundation with The MIT Press, 
1984, $45. 


Reviewed by Barry Bergdoll 


George Edmund Street's London 
Law Courts, the vast Gothic Revival 
cityscape that erupts as the Strand 
winds its way from Westminster to 
the City, have never been overly 
admired. Goodhart-Rendel captured 
the essence of the problem in his 
rubric “Gothic Swan Song.” That 
great monument's vigorous and 
earnest medievalism was already 
out of fashion in the 1870s as it rose 
in a London increasingly seduced by 
the more lighthearted Queen Anne 
charms of Street's pupil Richard 
Norman Shaw. Street considered 
the Law Courts his great 
opportunity to substantiate what he 
and his fellow goths had long 
maintained: namely, that the 
language of High Victorian Gothic 
could become a universal one, as 
appropriate and flexible in defining 
a monumental secular style as it 
was in coloring the explosion of 
church-building at mid-century. But 
the self-assured monument that 
culminated Street's prolific career 
as master of the High Victorian 
Gothic has always seemed to mark 
the end, rather than the beginning, 
of an epoch. Street himself died just 
months before the Courts' public 
opening, exhausted after 15 years 
of unrelenting controversy, 
compromise, and scandal that 
surrounded every aspect of the 
building, from the choice of the first 
design to its final critical reception. 
In setting out to write the 
biography of the Law Courts, David 
Brownlee has painstakingly 
untangled that long succession of 
disputes, skillfully sifting through 
voluminous archives and old 
newspapers to resurrect the cast of 
characters, the issues involved, and 
their implications. Like so many 
great Victorian public buildings, the 
Law Courts were from the first a 
barometer of rising and falling 
political careers. Brownlee charts 
the history of the commission 
against the constantly shifting 
political background, with its almost 
dizzying alternation of Tory and 
Liberal administrations. Gladstone, 
Trevelyan and the Dickensian Acton 
Ayrton are as much the 
protagonists as the architect. 
Indeed, current-day practitioners 
will learn with amusement, or 
perhaps sympathetic relief, that the 
government's indecision and 
fundamental distrust of architects 
made the building's history into one 


Barry Bergdoll teaches art history 
at Columbia University. 


of endless confrontation and 
conflict, Nothing from the choice of 
the site and plan to Street's salary, 
the working conditions of the 
masons, or even the responsibility 
for the furnishings was decided 
outside a politically charged realm. 
Brownlee gracefully juggles the 
intersecting forces of the legal 
reform movement, political 
ambitions, a changing building 
economy, the emergence of trade 
unionism, and the rise of the dispute 
over the architect's professional 
status—all of which shaped the 
design and construction. 
Brownlee's book also sheds light 
on the rather complex nature of 
architectural competitions in 
19th-century England. Although 
competitions were widely used to 
select designs for Victorian public 
buildings, they were an ever 
greater display of confusion and 
indecision. The high point had been 
reached over the design of the new 
Government Offices in 1856. 
Although G. G. Seott won this so- 
called “Battle of the Styles,” his 
Gothic design was not retained, and 
he was requested either to redesign 
in compromise classic or to resign. 
The Law Courts competition of 
1866-67, if it was a triumph for the 
Gothic point of view (Burges, Scott, 
Waterhouse, Street, Dean & 
Woodward, Seddon, and E. M. 
Barry all entered), exposed the lack 
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of consensus over monumental 
architecture and the duties of a 
public architect in a country that 
knew neither an academic tradition 
nor an official architectural 
bureaucracy such as determined 
major commissions on the continent. 
The jurors unashamedly chose 

E. M. Barry’s plan and Street’s 
elevations, appointing these 
architects from two differing camps 
(Barry was disposed toward 
classical, though he had conceded to 
Gladstone’s well-known Gothic 
preferences in his design) to resolve 
the contradictions. Although Street 
was finally named sole architect, he 
was to redesign the project several 
times—and even for a different 
site—before ground was broken 
five years later. The pamphlet war 
with Barry cast a pall over his 
triumph and inaugurated the 
disputes and controversies that 
plagued him for the rest of 

his career. 

The detailed history of 
construction that makes up the final 
third of the book would perhaps 
seem the least promising aspect of 
this comprehensive monograph; it is 
here, however, that Brownlee’s 
story is most stimulating. The 
review of Street’s career that opens 
the book and the detailed analysis 
of the competition are familiar 
enough from other sources. 
Although Brownlee fills out the 


t if everyone wanted a tree, Brady? What happens to our 


story with tireless care, his 
conclusions merely corroborate our 
view of Street’s effort to realize 
that “central building of the world” 
which was the object of so many 
19th-century architectural reveries. 
But when the building comes to 
dominate the account, Brownlee at 
once focuses on a detailed 
description of the site and opens up 
his text to a panoramic 
consideration of late-Victorian 
building and architectural practice. 
The descriptions of the 
controversies over heating or 
electrical lighting, for instance, are 
far from tedious. They not only 
reveal much about neglected 
aspects of late-19th-century design 
and the technical advances that 


were made even in historicist guise, | 
but also illuminate a world in which ] 


everything was in mutation, from 
the building’s infrastructure to the 
definition of workmen and the 
architectural profession. It is on this 
uncharted terrain—the actual 
building site—that the story is at its 
liveliest. Here, Street’s great “Swan 
Song” becomes momentarily the 
central building of the late- 
Victorian architectural world. 


ergonomic approach to maximizing electronic office space?” 
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Toward a return of the public place: 


an American survey 


By James Sanders 


“The open piazza is seldom 
appropriate for an American city 
today .... The piazza, in fact, is ‘un- 
American.' Americans feel 
uncomfortable sitting in a square: 
they should be working at the office 
or home with the family looking at 
television, or perhaps at the bowling 
alley." Robert Venturi wrote these 
words in 1965 to explain why his 
firm didn't adopt an open plaza 
approach for their competition 
entry to Boston's Copley Square. 
The problem of most American 
cities, he said, was not that they 
lacked sufficient open space, but 
that they had too much. 

It was heresy, pure and simple. 
At least for architects. To suggest 
that they might be engaged in a 
flurry of building plazas for an 
American public that neither 
wanted nor needed them was to 
challenge a cherished axiom of 
modern architecture and planning. 
But if provocative to architects, it 
was to most other social observers 
simply the common wisdom of the 
times: America was becoming a 
private affair, a society, in John 
Kenneth Galbraith's words, of 
"private affluence and public 
squalor.” As critics noted about the 
time Pennsylvania Station's Doric 
columns came crashing down, our 
publie vision was becoming fairly 
impoverished. The emerging 
American was packed into 
automobiles and suburban homes, 
entertained by television and indoor 
activities from nightclubs to 
bowling. America seemed to be 
evolving into the first society in 
history to jettison the need for an 
architecture of public space. 

It was only the architects 
themselves who, fresh from their 
trips to Italy, kept proposing those 
endless piazzas, replete with cafés, 
fountains and flowers—a fantasy of 
a communal social life where 
Americans would casually interact 
and gather in broad public spaces. 
In practice, the results kept 
emerging as cheerless, windswept 
expanses of concrete and scraggly 
trees. And Venturi was right: 
however popular piazza-life was in 
Italy, France, or the rest of the 
world, Americans seemed to have 
no problem avoiding these forlorn 
places. Perhaps sitting in a square 
was simply “un-American.” 

Could we ever really have 
thought that way, even 
momentarily? It was only two 
decades ago, yet it now seems like a 


James Sanders practices environmental 
design and development in New York 
City. With Sanders, Strickland 
Associates he designed public amenities 
for Bryant and Union parks in 
Manhattan. His work as a critic and 
writer includes articles and a major 
exhibition on subsidized housing entitled 
"At Home in the City." 


bygone vision of America. Today, 
the nation bulges with dozens, even 
hundreds, of new public gathering 
places. In city after city, the same 
scene is repeated: 

The fountains gush. The crowds 
throng. The elegant umbrella tables 
and chairs scrape against the brick- 
paved floor. Jugglers and mimes 
woo the crowd away from a brass 
trio's Bach. Here a woman is 
dazzled by chrysanthemums; there 
two old friends have just run into 
each other; at the next table, a love 
affair may be starting. Paris? 
Milan? No, a “place” in Santa 
Monica. A “galleria” in midtown 
Manhattan. An “atrium” in Troy, 
New York. A “market” in 
Baltimore. A “park” in Georgetown. 
Above the din of the crowds may be 
open sky or glass skylights, 
escalators or the cornice of an 
historic market building, tiers of 
shops or corporate offices. 

These innumerable new spaces 
are changing America. They have 
already changed the traditional 
perception of Americans as 
unwilling to demand or support an 
urbane lifestyle of café-sitting and 
il dolce far niente. And they are in 
the process of redefining once-firm 
categories of social life and 
architecture. The lines between 
what is urban and what is 
suburban, the distinction between 
what is public space and what is 
private, have begun to blur. But so 
pervasive are these new projects, 
and so ingrained have they become 
in American life, that it seems 
necessary to re-evaluate our 
traditional concepts in their light. 

If we have not yet done so, it is in 
part because this explosion of new 
spaces has come so quickly, and in 
part because it was so unexpected. 
Remember when the Ford 
Foundation's headquarters opened 
in New York just 18 years ago? Its 


The Pavilion, Washington, D. C., 
by Benjamin Thompson & 
Associates and Arthur Cotton 
Moore/Associates. 
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high, glazed atrium was treated at 
the time as an extraordinary 
anomaly, a striking anachronism 
that, indeed, only an institution as 
wealthy as the Ford Foundation 
might underwrite. We were told to 
look long and hard at that 12-story 
interior space, for in our time we 
might never see its like again. 

Or recall when in 1972, Peter 
Blake, writing in Architectural 
Forum, felt the need to adopt his 
most characteristic naughty-boy 
irony in praising the just-completed 
Walt Disney World as “perhaps the 
most interesting new town in 
America.” He truly felt there was 
much for architects to learn from its 
builders' skill in creating popular, 
charming, lively, pedestrian- 
oriented environments, but it 
seemed essential to plant tongue 
firmly in cheek. After all, what 
value would a serious modern 
architect see in its 19th-century- 
inspired, historically referential 
streetfronts, festooned with such 
“period” details as ornate, re-cast 
lampposts? Other than the cartoon 
wizard, who would ever build in 
such a manner? 

In a few short years, a 
remarkable convergence of new 
retailing formulas, the loosening 
grip of modernism, and an 
increasingly sophisticated urbanism 
(itself being patiently re-learned 
after the sweeping reductionism of 
the modern movement) has created 
new building types—and new social 
phenomena—to be found in almost 
every city in the nation. 


Public versus private spaces 

The issues these spaces raise are 
complex. To some observers, many 
of the new downtown malls, 
markets, and atria represent the 
suburbanization of the city, the 
importation of a successful 
commercial formula to an urban 
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setting. The word “suburban” here 
takes a dark undertone: artificial, 
homogenous. Others counter by 
pointing to the grand 19th-century 
tradition of glazed commercial 
spaces in cities, precedent that rests 
firmly in the pantheon of urbanism. 
An even more profound question 
lies in these places’ ambiguous 
status as “public” space. These are 
not the traditional open piazzas and 
town squares, built and kept up by 
the state, open to all, held in the 
public trust, and devoid of 
commercial activity. But they are, in 
practice, serving as “public” spaces 
for the large numbers of people 
who eagerly flock to them as 
meeting spots, locations in which to 
“see and be seen,” and, particularly 
among young people, as common 
ground for passing time with one's 
peers. Meanwhile, the municipal 
and state governments to which 
Americans historically have turned 
in this century for the provision of 
parks, squares, and plazas find 
themselves hunkering down for a 
long period of fiscal austerity, the 
difficulties ahead seen largely in 
maintaining existing facilities, much 
less in building ambitious new ones. 
So the society has turned to the 
private sector for the creation of 
these new “public” spaces, to the 
retailers, developers, and 
corporations who, for their own 
economic return, are creating them 
in record numbers, often as the 
centerpieces for larger office, 
shopping, or housing efforts. To 
some, this represents an 
irreconcilable contradiction: spaces 
cannot be “public” if they are 
privately sponsored and controlled. 
To others, there is a lesson in their 
success: well-maintained, attractive, 
and secure, they offer the basic 
attractions provided in the past by 
parks and squares. Efforts to 
restore traditional public spaces 
might learn from elements of these 
new, privately sponsored projects. 
And is it necessarily the 
sponsorship of a place that 
determines whether or not it is 
perceived as “public”? Over the last 
half-century, we have taken for 
granted that government will 
provide plazas and squares for the 
public. It was not always so: in the 
19th century, when government 
took a smaller role in society, many 
"public" places, from beach resorts 
to gallerias to pleasure gardens, 
were in fact built by private 
entrepreneurs and businessmen. 
But they looked public. They felt 
public. Their private sponsorship did 
not prevent them from becoming 
focal points for their cities, widely 
popular and civic-spirited. Can we 
rediscover the attributes of their 
design and use that made them 
perceived that way, so that their 
special character, their “public- 
ness," re-emerge in today's efforts? 
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Malls and arcades: 
An historical overview 
Looking back on our own recent 
history, one can see that an early 
blurring of the lines between city 
and suburb, public and private, 
occurred around 1956. In that year, 
the opening of Victor Gruen's 
Southdale Center in suburban 
Minneapolis created a new 
phenomenon. Gruen placed a 
partially glazed roof over the 
common space of a shopping center 
and filled the now-climate-controlled 
area with a café, sculpture, murals, 
fountains, exhibitions, and seating. 
“Two-level Southdale is more like 
downtown than downtown itself,” 
headlined Architectural Forum's 
review, immediately asserting the 
ambiguity Southdale and its 
countless imitators would sustain. 
Here were some of the most 
precious elements of urbanism— 
worthy of an Italian town itself— 
brought to the middle of a highway 
suburb. In 1956, Southdale probably 
exceeded the urban amenity 
available in many American cities, 
few of which at that time could 
boast plazas with open-air cafés and 
exhibitions. Here, under glass, was 
a new “street” and “plaza” life. As 
Southdale's progeny began to 
multiply, the amenities blossomed 
ambitiously; by the late 1960s, the 
"malls" (as they were now called) 
encompassed performance areas, 
spectacular floral displays, exotic 
trees, and fountains of a complexity 
not seen since Piranesi's day. And 
they could be found everywhere. 
For the developer, whatever 
sense of “urbanity” these spaces 
may have had was secondary. In 
enclosing the space of a shopping 
center, he had created an all- 
weather facility where consumers, 
indifferent to climate or season, 
would be encouraged to linger—and 
shop. The fountains, cafés, and the 
rest became merely the tools by 
which patrons would be encouraged 
first to come, then to spend the day. 
But for the teenagers or young 
mothers who now built their social 
life around the mall, it could be seen 
as serving much of the communal 
function offered by the traditional 
town square or European piazza. 
The emerging ambiguity between 
city and suburb posed by the malls 
was sharply heightened by the next 
step: the importation of the mall 
concept, by now a proven retail 
success, into the downtowns of 
older cities, usually by 
redevelopment agencies eager to 
see center cities revived by any 
means possible. Such early 
downtown malls as Water Tower 
Place in Chicago bore a striking 
resemblance to some of the better- 
class suburban antecedents: they 
were glossy affairs in polished 
metals and stone that in deference 
to the price of land in central cities 


Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, 
Milan, by Giuseppe Mengoni, 
1865-75, 


took on a more vertical cast. The 
multi-acre parking lot became the 
multi-story parking garage, the 
atria became higher and narrower, 
and the amenities now 
extravagantly encompassed vertical 
circulation, with exposed-cab, 
glitter-lit elevators gliding down 
into gurgling pools of water. 

Here the irony built upon itself: a 
compressed microcosm of 
“urbanity,” sitting in the middle of 
an urban center, yet somehow not 
an urban phenomenon at all. 
Although ¿n the city, it did not seem 
to be of it. Only grudging 
connection, if any, was generally 
provided to the traditional, 
sometimes aging downtown streets 
of department stores and small 
shops; instead, these downtown 
malls turned themselves inward, 
their shopfronts facing the courts, 
all the fun tucked inside. To the old, 
real city, they reverted to their 
suburban roots and presented 
mostly blank walls, four and five 
stories high, punctuated only by the 
oversized signs of the major 
department stores within. 

It seemed obvious to many that it 
was simply the inward focus and 
homogenous commercialism of 
these malls that denied them any 
chance of a true urbanity. But the 
reality was more complex. Almost a 
century ago, in the late 19th 
century, an urban form much like 
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the downtown mall flourished in 
European and American cities. Like 
the mall, it was inwardly focused. 
Like the mall, it was built around 
shopping. Like the mall, it was 
generally developed all at once, not 
incrementally and “naturally.” It 
was the arcade. Today, we 
remember it as one of the glories of 
the industrial city, and a singularly 
urbane phenomenon. 

From its beginnings in Paris in 
the 1810s to its triumphant crest in 
Milan, Berlin, Naples, and 
Cleveland in the 1870s, the arcade 
formula remained remarkably 
constant: a linear, multi-story, 
glazed-roof space that connected 
existing streets and that was lined 
with shops and offices. Accessible 
to adjacent thoroughfares through 
high, open archways, the arcades 
pulled street life into their passages 
and provided a rain-protected, 
ornately decorated, and naturally lit 
shopping environment. Generally 
built by private entrepreneurs 
(sometimes with condemnation 
assistance from municipal 
governments), they contained a 
wide variety of shops and cafés, and 
often became their cities” beloved 
social centers. One American 
visitor, Mark Twain, was fond of 
Milan's great Galleria Vittorio 
Emanuele and wrote of it as 
“roofed over with glass at a great 
height, the pavements all of smooth 
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and variegated marble, arranged in 
tasteful patterns—little tables all 
over these marble streets, people 
sitting at them, eating, drinking, or 
smoking—crowds of other people 
strolling by—such is the Arcade. I 
should like to live in it all my life." 

Other people strolling by. Twain, 
at once, touched the heart of the 
matter, why the Milan Galleria is 
essentially an urban place, and 
Water Tower Place, despite its 
North Michigan Avenue address, 
essentially a suburban one. At its 
root, the essence of a suburban 
place (no matter what its location or 
how many cafés it boasts) is that it 
is conceptually a point in space, 
discontinuous from all else. People 
drive to it, park, use it, get back in 
their cars, and drive away. Those 
using the mall make a deliberate 
decision to do so; no one is “just 
passing through" to get somewhere 
else. The malls remain detached 
from all else around them. Their 
use, in a word, is conscious. 

A street, by contrast and almost 
by definition, is a place to come to 
and use consciously, but is also a 
connector between two or more 
other places. Some people may have 
made a special trip to use the 
street's facilities, but others are just 
passing through to get somewhere 
else. It is the combination of 
conscious and casual use of the 
street that makes for its complex 
web of interactions and possibilities. 
With no casual use, is it any wonder 
that a mall, despite its fountains, 
trees, and cafés, might somehow 
feel "artificial"? 

The men who built the arcades 
knew they would not succeed as 
cul-de-sacs. They had to serve as 
connectors, as short-cuts, and the 
arcades always linked two or more 
already busy streets—or, as in 
Milan, two important city resources 
(the Cathedral and La Scala). It was 
simply good retail sense, and it 
made the arcades function, as 
Twain noted, just like streets. 


The arcade updated 

But the arcades were more than 
just connectors. Through their 
architecture they spoke to the 
general publie as places that were 
welcoming and civic, and as such 
they still have several critical 
lessons to teach us. 

In New York during the 1970s, 
city planners turned to the old 
arcades as a prototype for new 
"covered pedestrian spaces" that 
would largely supersede the often 
underused open-air plazas the city 
had been encouraging since the 
early 1960s. Like those earlier 
plazas, new covered spaces would 
be brought about by a provision of 
the zoning resolution that allowed 
developers who constructed these 
spaces in their buildings to exceed 
the standard height and bulk 
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limitations for their zoning district. 
In some cases, as much as 20 per 
cent more floor space might be 
added—a gold mine of additional 
income for the developer given the 
high cost of Manhattan land. The 
inevitable loss of sunlight, the extra 
shadows, and the increase in 
density and congestion created by 
these much taller buildings would 
be offset, it was felt, by the amenity 
gained through the private 
construction of the new spaces. 

From the outset, and to their 
credit, the planners recognized that 
a key component of these spaces” 
success was their function as 
connectors, and they mandated at 
least two entrances on different 
streets. After early 
disappointments, the concept finally 
achieved success with Citicorp 
Center's atrium (Hugh Stubbins & 
Associates), which opened in 1978. 
Although its pedestrian pathways 
were convoluted, its numerous 
entrances to surrounding streets 
(and a link to a subway station) 
encouraged cross-circulation. Its 
retailing concept addressed its 
urban location by stressing food 
outlets over durable goods shops 
(the reverse of the suburban mall's 
mix) and provided it with a sturdy 
and even complex pattern of use. 
New York, claimed supporters of 
Citicorp, now had a new “indoor 
town square" at no (direct) cost to 
the city. And it was seen as the 
harbinger of many more such 
spaces which, as the city's office 
market brightened, were suddenly 
on the drawing boards. 

But a glance at the sleek, cool, 
corporate tiers of stainless steel 
that defined the architectural 
character of Citicorp's atrium could 
quickly lead an observer to wonder 
just how truly “public” the place 
was. And the same question arose 
even more strongly with two other 
galleria spaces in office towers in 
midtown Manhattan—Olympic 
Tower and Park Avenue Plaza— 
designed by Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill. Both of these gallerias, like 
Citicorp, were fully enclosed, and 
both served as their buildings' 
lobbies as well as bonusable 
"covered pedestrian spaces." The 
street entrances of both spaces 
consisted of revolving doors set into 
the tinted glass curtain walls 
employed in the towers above. 
Unlike the City's regulation for 
"through-block arcades," which 
were required to be open to the air 
at either end (in the manner of the 
European arcades), these “covered 
pedestrian spaces" could be climate- 
controlled. And after technical 
problems emerged in the earliest 
ones (cold winter air, it was said, 
was being tunneled into the 
buildings' interiors and up their 
elevator shafts, wreaking havoc 
with the heating systems), the 


Left: The Cleveland Arcade, 
1888-90, by John M. Eisenmann 
and George H. Smith. 

Right: Entrance to Park Avenue 
Plaza, New York City, 

by Skid more, Owings € Merrill. 


mandated size of the entrances was 
allowed to shrink and take the form 
of revolving doors. In allowing 
these spaces to be enclosed, the City 
was immediately and profoundly 
altering their nature. Conceived as 
"super-streets," these spaces were 
becoming “super-lobbies.” 

But enclosure was only part of 
the problem. The Department of 
City Planning learned, after 
suffering the first few barren 
examples, that it was necessary to 
fill these places with amenities and 
was soon strictly supervising the 
number and location of tables, 
chairs, trees, and other public 
attractions. It also regulated the 
minimum height and breadth of the 
spaces and even the "transparency" 
of the street walls. But it chose to 
exercise no direct control over 
architectural style. 

So soM was free to employ its 
standard vocabulary of glass 
curtain walls and revolving doors 
for the entrances to these covered 
pedestrian spaces. In doing so, the 
architects, whether intentionally or 
not, were sending out a clear 
message to the general public. 
Buildings have meaning. To most 
people, glass-and-steel curtain walls 
and revolving doors at the base of a 
building mean “corporate office 
building," not “public place." The 
office building does not necessarily 
seem welcoming to everyone; even 
those for whom it is welcoming tend 
to use it differently than they would 
a publie space. To some, the 
message of these building 
entrances (even if unwitting) was 
“do not come in unless you have 
business here." Many people 
didn't even realize these places 
were open to the public. Yet all 
citizens were carrying the burden of 
lost light and increased congestion 
caused by the zoning bonus 
arrangement. 


ET mes Sanders 
The semiology of public spaces: 

the message of architecture 

That objects, like buildings, can 
send out “messages,” especially 
ones not intended by the designers, 
is an idea much explored by 
semiologists. Although semiology's 
proponents (mostly French 
philosophers and critics) are 
notorious for their dense and 
intimidating prose, their basic 
concept is quite simple: that objects 
or texts can be understood as signs 
and sign-systems. It is an approach 
with wide application in 
architecture—especially public 
architecture—where the great 
diversity of users includes many 
with no special interest in the 
history or theory of architecture. 
The 19th-century arcades, we now 
know, exhibited through their 
architecture an effective and widely 
understood language of gestures 
that gave them an unambiguously 
public character. Their public 
language transcended the fact of 
their private sponsorship and retail 
orientation. 

Today, as we embark on a new 
era in which communal gathering 
spaces will be not solely, or even 
mostly, built by the government, it 
seems incumbent upon us to learn 
that language or “code-system,” 
and how to adapt it to our social 
needs and technological resources. 
Without that knowledge, we will be 
forced to resort to measures like 
those now mandated by the New 
York City Planning Department to 
ensure public use: prominent signs 
and graphic symbols indicating that 
the atria and gallerias are open to 
the public. The English language 
must be used because the 
architectural language has failed. 
The entrance to Milan’s Galleria, it 
should be noted, needs no sign 
proclaiming “Open to the Public 
from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m.” 


How did the 19th-century arcades 
achieve their unambiguously civic 
character, their “public-ness?” 
Their first step was in being 
climatically continuous with the 
outside world, with clear, multi- 
story openings; the transition from 
street to arcade became gradual, 
the dividing line between inside and 
outside indistinct. For their 
interiors, the arcades often simply 
borrowed the pre-existing and well- 
understood language of classicism, 
which had over the centuries come 
to be associated with governmental, 
or at least institutional, structures. 
The triumphal arch that forms the 
entrance to Milan’s Galleria carried 
a clear message of welcoming 
passage for large groups of people. 
The elaborately detailed interior 
walls, comprising classical arches, 
pilasters, columns, and ornament, 
carried the character of the exterior 
facades of important buildings, 
making the linear space between 
them, by obvious extension, feel like 
an important street. Together, the 
effect of the inviting entrances and 
the “outdoor” architecture of the 
interior walls made the arcades 
seem like broad thoroughfares— 
marble-paved, vehicle-free, and 
filled with cafés and trees. 

Many of the arcades, though, did 
not use classical stonework. Toward 
the end of the 19th century, the 
arcades turned increasingly to the 
cast-iron structural systems 
pioneered by Joseph Paxton in his 
1851 Crystal Palace outside London. 
These iron gallerias (Cleveland’s 
spectacular Arcade is the best 
American example) could not be 
said to have an interior “facade” at 
all. Instead, an openwork of cast- 
iron balconies, galleries, and 
columns culminated in the soaring 
iron arches and trusses vaulting the 
main passage and supporting the 
glass roof that kept rain out and let 
daylight in. While classically 
influenced in some of their small 
details, these inventive interiors 
cannot be said to have borrowed 
from a pre-existing language of 
public buildings, as did the stone 
facades of Milan, Berlin, and 
elsewhere. These cast-iron interiors 
boasted, in fact, a new architectural 
language, yet they, too, carried an 
unambiguously “civic” character. 
What was their secret? 

The answer may be found in their 
great, arching, glassy roofs, whose 
daring engineering was put to work 
in vaulting the tops of nearly all the 
arcades, including those otherwise 
built of stone. The trusses and 
skylights had an unmistakable 
grandeur. They were sweeping, 
generous gestures. By their very 
nature and purpose, they required a 
broad scale that encompassed 
figuratively as well as literally the 
entire pedestrian realm. Their 
simple forms, elegantly 
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embellished, spoke of a sensibility 
larger than that of the domestic 
house or individual shop. So strong 
was the sense of civic celebration 
and public character provided by 
the great roofs and their supporting 
iron and stone galleries that the 
arcades could transcend the near- 
chaos of signage and merchandise 
that (particularly in Paris) rapidly 
engulfed the lower floors. 
Ironically, present-day signage and 
displays are generally far more 
strictly regulated, but the over-all 
effect still seems /ess public than 
the old arcades, where signage, in 
whatever quantity, was held in 
place and balanced by a strong civic 
framework of architecture and 
vaulting that was as non- 
commercial as a cathedral's. 


Public spaces in New York: 

IBM and Trump Tower as 

case studies 

Today, as both the new glazed atria 
and open-air projects multiply, the 
elements of a new public language 
are beginning to emerge. Spaces 
are being routinely outfitted with 
the essential amenities—seating, 
planting, fountains, food service— 
that allow them to serve as 
gathering places. In some cases, 
ingenious technical solutions are 
being found for long-standing 
climatie, maintenance, and 
mechanical problems. But the 
architecture of these places still 
generally fails to recognize the 
importance of a building's 
“language” in sending out the right 
messages—those that would make 
them be perceived as public and 
would let them fulfill their potential 
as society's focal points, not just 
retail facilities or corporate 
symbols. One must recognize the 
distinct possibility that for some of 
these new spaces, not being viewed 
as public may be desirable, but for 
others, especially those built in 
return for zoning bonuses or with 
publie aid, there is a responsibility 
to feel welcoming and civic. City 
planners should go beyond such 
issues as the number of trees and 
chairs and explore how architecture 
can serve as a "sign" as clearly as— 
and considerably more effectively 
than—a printed notice. 

The new IBM Garden Plaza in 
midtown Manhattan, situated at the 
base of that corporation's new 43- 
story office tower, was developed 
as part of a zoning bonus 
arrangement and offers the state- 
of-the-art in the provision of 
activities and balance of uses— 
achieved through its ample number 
of entrances and the genuinely 
enthusiastic offering of such 
amenities as plenty of free public 
seating, a café, performances, 
landscaping, a museum, even a 
computer-driven cultural 
information center. 


Left: The IBM Garden Plaza, New 
York City, by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes Associates. 

Right: Trump Tower Atrium, New 
York City, by Swanke Hayden 
Connell Architects. 
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But the architectural language of 
the place—Edward Larrabee 
Barnes's slick, late modernism, 
expressed in a white-pipe space- 
frame and the tower's gray-green 
bands of glass and polished 
granite—speaks a code-system of 
corporate elegance, not civic 
celebration. The entrances are 
particularly ironic: Barnes's firm 
has found a superb technical 
solution to the recurrent problem 
with the climate of the Northeast, 
where cold winters and hot, humid 
summers have seemed to mandate 
that atria be sealed and heated or 
air-conditioned. IBM's Garden Plaza, 
climatically cushioned by receiving 
a portion of the tower's filtered air 
on its out-cycle, can be extensively 
opened to the outside on most days 
by huge, 33-foot-high glass doors 
which slide to one side, creating a 
clear, open passage that blends 
inside and outside almost 
imperceptibly. 

But the technical finesse of these 
entrances is undercut by the 
architecture. Recessed from the 
street and given the same glass- 
and-steel expression as the rest of 
the atrium, the entrances are 
difficult to find and convey little 
more excitement or grandeur of 
passage than a set of revolving 
doors would. So understated are 
they that in one view, a closed- 
circuit security camera takes on the 
prominence of an ornamental 
bracket, the only interruption in the 
building's smooth skin. 

Sixty-eight feet up, the atrium's 
huge trusses create impressive 
clear spans, but there is no sense of 
grandeur in their design either, no 
sweeping, generous gesture that 
might create a sense of uplift and 
underscore the excitement of this 
great communal space in the heart 
of the city. If possible, the regular, 
sawtooth trusses seem almost 
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prosaic, to be appreciated more by 
engineers than the general public. 
The problem is not that the Garden 
Plaza isn't handsome, which it is, 
but that its architecture, called upon 
to speak eloquently to the public, is 
almost mute. 

At the nearby Trump Tower 
Atrium by Swanke Hayden Connell, 
also created as a trade-off for a 
zoning bonus, a different code- 
system emerges—here not that of 
the corporate office building, but 
that of the modern retail outlet, the 
stylish boutique, or fashionable 
department store. Interestingly, 
like most of the code-systems of 
modern buildings, Trump's 
language emerges not out of what 
was traditionally considered “style” 
(details, proportion, systems of 
ornament), but from certain 
combinations of materials and 
surfaces. The “modern-retail” code- 
system, now to be found from 
Rodeo Drive to the Via Veneto, is 
achieved with quality sheet metals 
(such as bronze) brought to a high 
polish, extensive areas of float 
glass, veneers of expensive stone 
(such as veined Italian marble), and 
backlit metal and acrylic signage, 
all served up under arrays of 
brillant track-lights and PAR lamps. 
At the Trump atrium this 
combination is stretched across the 
interior of a tall space which, 
despite its provision of required 
public amenities, still feels like 
something of a private preserve for 
prosperous customers. 

Unlike 18m, the Trump Tower 
atrium, an entirely indoor space, 
promotes no indistinction between 
inside and outside. Its entrance 
along Fifth Avenue is prominently 
marked and suggestive, at least in 
scale, of a large space within. (Also 
unlike IBM, one should note, 
Trump's design discourages non- 
specific use by the general public. 


There is no place to sit down, except 
in restaurants, and the only real 
activity within the atrium is high- 
priced shopping.) Trump Tower's 
atrium, a pink marble cocoon, has a 
protected, insulated quality that is a 
desirable feature for its managers 
and tenants. As in so many of these 
new spaces, it is precisely the ability 
to offer a level of security and 
control far in excess of that found 
on a street or in a public park that 
underlines its popularity with a 
middle-class public, eager to use the 
city but only if assured of comfort 
and safety. It is no coincidence that 
the popularity of these spaces has 
risen in direct correlation to the 
decline in the use of public parks 
and squares, which are perceived by 
many as suffering a range of social 
ills, from crime to illegitimate use 
(drug-selling, con games) to being a 
dumping ground for indigents. 


Some national examples 

As a primarily retail-oriented space, 
Trump Tower is more typical of the 
majority of new atria around the 
country than IBM's Garden Plaza, 
which serves as a vessel of 
corporate prestige. What both 
evidence (Trump Tower more than 
IBM) is the failure to transcend 
through their architecture what 
might be considered their “ulterior 
motives" (cash sales, business good 
will, and extra revenue from 
additional upper floors) and become, 
as the old arcades often did, true 
centers of civic life. It is a lack they 
share with many atria and malls in 
other cities, where the issue of 
“public-ness” remains unresolved, 
even as qualities of civic grandeur 
are being approached from a 
variety of directions. 

In Georgetown, a three-level mall 
dubbed Georgetown Park reverts to 
a 19th-century historicism, resulting 
in a delightful and charming space 
that nonetheless seems somehow 
privatized, its robust original 
architectural sources losing their 
sense of civic grandeur in the 
process of being brought up to date. 
Also in Washington, a three-story 
market called The Pavilion (Arthur 
Cotton Moore/ Associates and 
Benjamin Thompson & Associates) 
sits at the base of a magnificent 
19th-century post-office atrium and 
finds a borrowed grandeur in the 
vast volume of the old space, its 
Romanesque Revival tiers, and its 
giant trusses. Recalling images of 
bustling medieval villages huddling 
at the foot of ruined Roman 
aqueducts, it disturbingly hints that 
true civic grandeur may belong to 
another culture, one that we, like 
the medievals contemplating the 
Roman arches, only partially 
understand, even as we take 
advantage of it. And in 
Philadelphia, a new series of 
galleries (Bower Lewis Thrower/ 
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“GO! 


The Tri-Fount" Washfountain — the best way yet 
to move traffic through a washroom. 


It's as easy as 1, 2, 3. 


1. It can wash one or two or three people at once. 


2. It meets all barrier-free codes. 


3. It's a real cost saver—saving water and energy with 
each use, saving time and trouble with minimal 


maintenance through the years. 

Each of the three independent 
spray nozzles is controlled by its 
own push button, so each user acti- 
vates a single metered .5 GPM flow 
of preblended water. It really cuts 
down on waste and waiting time. 

Leg and toe clearances, and re- 
quired reach to the push buttons 
and water streams, are well within 
existing barrier-free codes as well 
as ANSI A117.1-1980 standards. 
Less than five pounds of pressure 
activates a safe, tempered flow of 
water which shuts off automatically. 
Optional backsplash —mounted 
soap valves are available, too. 
Concealed spray formers, recessed 
push buttons, and a rugged access 
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panel provide unsurpassed vandal-resistance. 

The Tri-Fount'" Washfountain is also easy to main- 
tain, with front access to all supplies and stops. The 
unit's metering valve assemblies employ the same 
basic design as Bradley's field-proven 90-75 metering 


faucet. Timing can be adjusted 
from five to twenty seconds by 
turning a screw—without turning 
off the water. And if the metering 
cartridge should ever fail, it can be 
replaced quickly and easily. 

For more information, call your 
Bradley representative or contact 
Bradley Corporation, P.O. Box 309, 
Menomonee Falls, WI 53051. 
Phone 1 414 251-6000. 
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We get the job done better. 
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Uoservations continued 


Architects) stretches four blocks 
and encompasses three department 
stores. The development rests atop 
a vast new transit complex of 
subways and suburban trains, 
taking its cue from the spirit of the 
transportation facilities below: 
clean, handsome, and efficient. 
Although it cannot be said to have 
yet achieved a truly civic grandeur, 
its lively, pleasantly plaza-like 
spaces do feel public, even if more 
like a train station than a park. 
Notwithstanding their lack of 
civic grandeur, these new spaces 
are solving many of the stubborn, 
pragmatic problems of security, 
climate control, and maintenance 
that have previously driven a wedge 
between economic and real-estate 
practicality and urban graciousness. 
This crop of spaces may be on the 
edge of a new generation that will 
effectively employ architecture to 
reinforce the strides made in 
turning our conception of publie 
space inside-out: creating civic 
places at the inside of buildings. 


Open-air public spaces 

Clearly, it has been those new 
spaces under glass roofs—the atria 
and the gallerias—that have been 
the most singular addition to the 
nation's inventory of public spaces. 
But equally significant changes 
have been occurring in the open air. 
Our conception of outdoor public 
space is being transformed by 
developments emerging under a 
variety of sponsorships and for a 
variety of purposes. Distinct 
responses to distinct conditions are 
creating, ironically, what is more or 
less a single new direction for 
American open space. 

From civic groups and local 
development corporations have 
come a new approach to dealing 
with traditional open spaces, such 
as parks and plazas, which have 
slipped into decay and disuse by a 
public intimidated by illegitimate 
activities such as drug-selling. 
These spaces are being reclaimed 
through the introduction of 
coordinated new amenities, many of 
them "commercial" vending stalls 
and concessions designed to draw in 
a pedestrian population and 
stabilize the use of a place. 
Elsewhere, the opposite is 
happening: open space is being 
carefully injected into retail 
offerings. The market projects of 
The Rouse Corporation, for 
example, have transfigured the 
retail world through their 
placement in historic city centers 
and by the introduction of large 
open spaces as integral elements of 
their plans. These open spaces have, 
in fact, become attractions in 
themselves, filled with shops, 
performance areas, and other 
amenities that offer the promise of 
a continuous civic festival. 


Top: South Street Seaport, 

New York City, by Benjamin 
Thompson & Associates; 

Beyer Blinder Belle; 

and Jan Hird Pokorny. 

Bottom: Harborplace, Baltimore, 
by Benjamin Thompson 

& Associates. 


So from at least two distinct 
sources has come a convergence. 
American open spaces are becoming 
more complex in the range of 
activities they encourage, and the 
traditionally sharp distinctions 
between retail use and non- 
commercial park activities are 
blurring. It has become accepted 
that a publie open space can have, 
and may need to have, both in order 
to remain safe, well-maintained, and 
welcoming. What has become 
critical is the search for a balance 
between the two realms, public and 
commercial, to ensure the public 
realm from dominance by the 
commercial. At Rouse's South 
Street Seaport, it is not clear that 
this goal has been achieved. 

A glance at the pedestrianized 
Fulton Street, the main open space 
of South Street Seaport, shows the 
strides made by Benjamin 
Thompson & Associates, Beyer 
Blinder Belle, and Jan Hird Pokorny 
in the artful filling of space with 
activities and amenities, and in the 
enrichment of that space with 
design elements ranging in scale 
from the largest gestures to (and 
this is the unusual part) the 
smallest signage, displays, and 
furniture. They have restored to the 
design of open space the quality of 
decision-making at a range of scales 
that was almost completely lost in 
the modernist era, when open 
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spaces, even if striking in their 
large moves, were in their details 
uninspired at best, brutal at worst. 

If Fulton Street nonetheless fails 
to feel fully public, the fault may be 
not with the architecture so much 
as the crush of commercial activity 
brought on by the very density of 
retail use. All other activities, from 
the performances to simply sitting 
and resting, seemed subsumed 
under the crush of people buying or 
about to buy. It may in fact be 
Fulton Street's traditional two-sided 
shopping (the element of the project 
which to many observers seems to 
lock it most comfortably into the 
city's matrix) that creates its 
frenetic atmosphere. With traffic 
banned, vending pulled into the 
Street's center, and its cul-de-sac 
location at the water's edge, the eye 
cannot avoid retail activity. 
Shopping is everywhere. Despite 
the mimes, banners and benches, 
the balance seems missing. 

As the Seaport expands onto its 
pier pavilion and the crowds on 
Fulton Street are given a 
destination, the balance may re- 
establish itself. And if the Rouse 
project in Baltimore, called 
Harborplace, is any indication, new 
publie space around the Seaport's 
pier pavilion may be far more 
successful. For it is at Harborplace 
that the balance between retail 
activity and passive recreation 
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seems to have been achieved 
gracefully and almost effortlessly. 
Designed by Benjamin Thompson & 
Associates, the project comprises a 
series of broad esplanades located 
along the water's edge and fronted 
by two new market pavilions. Along 
the promenades one is afforded the 
best of both worlds. To one side a 
glittering array of restaurants, 
cafés and shops spills down to the 
walks in a series of terraces and 
balconies. They focus outward, to 
the other realm: the Harbor, with 
its historic ships, aquarium, and 
ever-changing reflections. A variety 
of pleasures is provided for: sitting 
on a promenade watching the slow 
arcs of a gull through the rigging of 
a sailing ship, or turning to the 
daytime bustle—or evening glow— 
of a set of elegant shops and 
restaurants, and feeling that one is 
in the center of things. 

The broad promenades are 
unquestionably a significant 
addition to the publie spaces of the 
city. A woman reads, her back 
against a bollard; a couple dangles 
its feet over the side and speaks 
quietly; the captain and first mate 
of a pleasure boat review charts. No 
purchases are required; everyone is 
welcome. From the upper decks 
looking down they may seem a 
study in solitude, but from the 
promenade level, looking back at 
the pavilions, one is aware that 
they, too, have been drawn here in 
some indefinable way by the 
liveliness of the market. 

Here is retail space, then, 
activating public space as only it 
can do: drawing people, energizing 
and enlivening the area, making the 
space in front of it seem 
comfortable and well-maintained, 
offering the jostle of humanity that 
answers a deep need for 
communality. And here is the public 
realm, giving relief and a sense of 
expansiveness to the retail parts of 
the project, providing, as only it can, 
a brief respite from the pressure of 
urban life. The balance between 
commerce and recreation, between 
public and private, is truly achieved, 
and both profit from the mixing. 

At open-air markets and 
reclaimed urban parks, at retail 
malls and corporate atria, an 
American public is demonstrating 
its pleasure in communal gathering 
places that mix what have been 
heretofore disparate pursuits. They 
can sit at tableside, enjoying drinks, 
and watch the passing parade, or, in 
turn, be one of those strolling past 
the cafés, passing through on their 
way elsewhere. The nation is 
moving toward new and complex 
conceptions of publie space and 
public life. Soon, we may no longer 
have to travel to Milan to find 
places where we, too, may join with 
Twain in saying, “I should like to 
live there all my life." 
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The Many Faces Of GFRC 

Glass Fiber Reinforced Concrete (GFRC) architectural or high-rise buildings, rehab or retrofit projects... 
cladding panels... strong . . . lightweight . . . versatile. A including the reproduction of ornamental details. 
portland cement composite reinforced with glass fibers Fire resistant...quickly erected . . . energy efficient... 
for superior flexural, tensile and impact strengths. GFRC minimizes structural framing needs, and reduces 


GFRC'slight weight...variety of colors, foundation costs in new construction. 


forms, textures, veneers . . . allow un- Ask for our brochure: “Glass Fiber 
limited design options. Ideal for new, low Reinforced Concrete Cladding.” 


prestressed concrete institute 
201 North Wells Street, Chicago, IL 60606 —(312) 346-4071 
Circle 82 on inquiry card 
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Corporate culture 


By Deborah K. Dietsch 


Only yesterday, designing an office meant partitioning off the window E 
walls for executives and setting up a few, flexible panels in the center of 8 
the floor for the rest of the staff. But these days, increasing numbers of A 
white-collar professionals and corporations are demanding interiors that 
impart a sense of permanence and distinctive character to counterbalance 
rapid turnover in management, employees, and computerized 
technologies. As architect Diana Agrest points out, “Everybody wants an 
identifiable place to work where they feel comfortable, not an amorphous, 
no-man's land.” 

As a result, employers who used to spend just two per cent of their 
budgets on equipping their employees, are beginning to invest more 
corporate dollars on office furnishings and interiors. In the process, they 
are discovering that “Design matters profoundly ... affecting the quality 
of work life of individuals and organizations,” as Michael Brill, president 
of the Buffalo Organization for Social and Technological Innovation, 
asserted at RECORD’s last Interiors Round Table (mid-September 1984, 
pages 33-47). For the architect, the elevated role of office design means 
that it can no longer begin with mere physical planning. It first requires 
an understanding of corporate culture: the idiosyncratic way in which an 
organization operates and views its own work. According to Laurence 
Booth, design partner of Booth/Hansen & Associates: “Office interiors 
have to become much more site-specific. You have to view the corporate 
client in precise terms and then determine how to convey a unique 
image of that client.” 

The projects illustrated in this Building Types Study attempt to do just 
that, whether through classical allusion, as in the Helene Curtis Industries $ 
headquarters by Booth/Hansen & Associates, or through the reuse of 
history, as in the restoration of the Reliance Standard Life Insurance 
Company building by John Milner Associates/David Beck Architects, or 
through typological transformation, as in the Gramercy office 
condominiums by Agrest and Gandelsonas. 

Common to all is a belief that designing for corporate culture is like 
creating a small town. It calls for a strongly defined structure of private 
and public spaces, connecting pathways, and commonly shared amenities 
to encourage a sense of worker community and control over the 
environment—thus to attain the much-touted managerial credo of higher 
productivity and job satisfaction. Although in the projects shown this goal 
is achieved through different esthetic sensibilities, in utilizing urban 
metaphors to make their point, their designs rely on the most coveted of 
all office commodities: light and an interesting view of both inside and out. 


Deborah K. Dietsch is a freelance writer based in New York City. 
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Helene Curtis Industries Corporate Headquarters Y 
Chicago, Illinois Beast into beauty 


Booth/Hansen & Associates, Architects 


Hedrich-Blessing/Nick Merrick photos 
| Once upon a time, there was a beauty—Helene Curtis Industries—who 
was confronted by a beast of a building in need of a corporate facelift, 
located on the north bank of the Chicago River. Enter architects 
Booth/Hansen'& Associates to save the beauty and carve the beast into 
a multifarious entity with a soft, classical profile. This new image for 
the publicly owned company, which has moved into marketing upscale 
beauty products, has been attained through a pattern of work spaces 
that shuns the anonymity of the open office "landscape" in favor of an 
interior “cityscape.” 

The architects approached the remodeling of the 1914 brick 
warehouse by addressing their corporate clients as an urban culture 
and treating the setting as a microcosm of Chicago. Taking advantage 
of the existing, tight (18-by-20-foot) column spacing, the typical office 
floor plan (see following pages) was laid out as a city grid. Private 
offices at the north and south perimeters, flanked by secretarial 
stations, define the edges of the “downtown.” Manager workstations 
occupy the “Loop,” grouped around columns that act as both 
"street lamps" and "utility poles" in providing light and power. 

And conference rooms positioned at the center of each floor serve 
as publie "plazas." 

Along the “side streets" and “boulevards” of the office corridors, a 
"skyline" is created in section and elevation that capitalizes on allusions 
to the White City. Custom-designed workstation panels are constructed 
as building facades with material, color, and profile variations in base, 
shaft, and cornice (photos following pages). The potential monotony of 
a continuous ceiling “sky” is avoided by dividing acoustical tiles into 
separate paneled “cloud” formations. They provide visual relief with 
access to overhead cabling in the exposed, blackened plenum. 
Everywhere, columns are crowned by oversized capitals that double as 
reflectors for custom-designed sconce uplighting and as receptacles for 
“wire management” (photo facing page). 

For the executive offices and board room, Booth/Hansen created a 
separate penthouse (photo top left). Instead of forcing a complicated 
and visually competitive statement onto the top of the warehouse 
facade, the plane of the triple-glazed, tinted windows was extended into 
a green curtain-walled structure. “We took the glass box and 
accommodated it for human beings,” explains design partner Larry 
Booth. Inside the box, a decidedly un-Modern, symmetrical plan is 
organized around the pomp and circumstance of the elliptical board 
room. The interior of the board room underscores this Beaux-Arts plan, 
elaborating the pale, classically inspired vocabulary of the offices below 
without resorting to heavy-handed historicism. Outside the board room 
in the surrounding corridors, a row of streamlined columns 
circumscribes its elliptical form and bridges the Modernist idiom of the 
penthouse exterior. 

At the base of the building, further allusions to classical grandeur 
are announced by the entrance lobby's marble-encrusted benches and 
diamond-patterned floor (photo facing page). In a room overlooking the 
river to the side of the lobby (plan bottom left), public introductions to 
the company's new image are made in a beauty salon devoted to 
demonstrations of product potential. 

To coax corporate potential into profits, Booth/Hansen boosted 
worker morale with amenities such as a riverfront terrace for the 
employee cafeteria and an entire window wall of daylight for the 
workstations on every office floor. In deference to the managerial 
mantra of “bottom line," the architects installed an energy-saving 
mechanical system that utilizes river water to cool condensers and 
make ice for thermal storage. 

*Nothing in this corporate headquarters is designed as a tour de 
force,” claims Booth, adding: “We aimed for constant variety within the 
constraints of working comfort." For the people who inhabit these 
interiors from 9 to 5, this attitude promises the outcome of 
working happily ever after. 
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Architects Booth/Hansen € 
Associates solved the problem of 
outfitting the Helene Curtis 
corporate offices by custom- 
designing furniture that is tailored 
to their client's needs. The system of 
paneled workstations “puts a nice 
material where it's needed, ” 
including bleached oak moldings 
and caps and practical, washable 
vinyl bases. Panel heights vary 
according to function to promote a 
sense of “that's my office” 
individuality (photo left and facing 
page). Each workstation is 
configured according to task: 
"talking" models feature curved 
table tops for conferences (photo top 
left); *working" models feature 
L-shaped surfaces for intensive tasks. 
Overhead, visual variety is further 
encouraged by "clouds" of acoustical 
tiles that break up the ceiling plane. 
Exposed plenum and slab are 
camouflaged as black background. 
Office illumination is restricted to 
daylight, desk lamps, and HID 
uplighting from column-mounted 
sconces, which is reflected by flared 
capitals. The latter device is used 
throughout the corporate 
headquarters. The powder-puff color 
palette of each floor—pink, light 
green, and baby blue—subtly shifts 
tone with changes in daylight.over 
the workday. Custom-designed black 
lacquered tables in the perimeter 
offices and leather club chairs in the 
waiting areas (photo bottom left) are 
injected as dark-edged counterpoints 
to this sweetness and light, an idea 
purportedly inspired by Edouard 
Manet's paintings. According to 
Booth: “I didn’t want the paleness to 
become saccharine.” 


The Modernist curtain wall exterior 
of the penthouse belies a 
symmetrical, Beaux-Arts plan 
(bottom right) with board room at its 
center, executive offices and meeting 
rooms in the "glass box" wings. A 
row of unadorned columns 
circumscribes the board room's 
elliptical volume in the reception 
area and corridors, engaging the 
curved window wall on the front 
elevation of the warehouse (photo top 
right). The interior of the double- 
height board room evokes a quiet, 
“pre-Modern” classicism, 
complemented by Saarinen 
furnishings in the CEO’s office and 
executive meeting rooms. Indirect 
lighting from clerestory windows 
and ceiling cove suffuses pale paint 
colors and moldings. Pairs of doors 
around the board room swing open 
for more daylight and views toward 
the Loop (photos bottom right and 
facing page). Exaggerated pilaster 
capitals recall columms on floors 
below. Audio-visual presentations 
are made in an ancillary space to 
the side of the ellipse (plam below), 
without interfering with the room's 
monumental proportions. Custom- 
designed, black lacquered table 
(photo facing page) is dismantled in 
sections, allowing the room to be 
used for other functions. 


Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 
Corporate Headquarters 

Chicago, Illinois 

Owner: 

Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 
Architects: 

Booth/Hansen & Associates— 
Laurence Booth, design partner; 
Paul Hansen, managing partner; 
William Ketcham, project architect; 
John Shuttleworth, Eric Chatlain, 
project team 

Engineers: 

H. S. Nachman and Associates 
(mechanical) 

Consultants: 

Gage Babcock (security); William 
Sako and Associates (audio- 
visual/TV); Hanscomb and 
Associates (construction manager) 
Contractors: 

W. E. O'Neil Construction Co. 
(building); C. A. S. Office Interiors 
(interiors); Westinghouse (elevators); 
Ancha Electronics (audio-visual/TV); 
Forrest Security (security) 


Reliance Standard Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
John Milner Associates/David Beck Architects 


O Fred Forbes photos 


Limestone exterior with bronze- 
and-marble entrance arch is 
protected by a facade easement 
donated to the Philadelphia Historic 
Preservation Corporation by 
Reliance Standard Life. Interiors, 
including lobby (photo facing page), 
were restored to meet standards for 
tax investment credits. 
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Insured against loss 


Preservation has become big business. Wielding tools such as facade 
easements and tax investment credits, developers have been able to 
rescue increasing numbers of endangered landmarks, but in the 
process, have recycled many beyond recognition. So-called “adaptive 
reuse" has led to abuse of history and the loss of architectural 
integrity. 

Although its restoration has been facilitated by these preservation 
business tactics, the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance building in 
Philadelphia has been spared any architectural malpractice. The team 
of John Milner Associates and David Beck Architects has sensibly 
returned the limestone-and-brick behemoth to its original purpose. 
Constructed between 1926 and 1928 according to the designs of 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary (architects of the Philadelphia Art Museum 
located across the Benjamin Franklin Parkway), the block-long 
structure stylistically reflects the transition from early 20th-century 
historicism to the geometric Art Deco forms of the late 1920s and '30s. 
Both its exterior and interior boast an eclectic assortment of surface 
ornamentation (conceived by sculptor Lee Lawrie), depicting a stylized 
iconography of Egyptian-inspired flora and fauna symbolizing the 
attributes of the insurance business (dog of fidelity, owl of wisdom, 
opossum of protection, beehive of industriousness, squirrel of thrift). 

Over the past six years, however, these ornately embellished 
surfaces had stood deteriorating, since the building had been vacated 
and subsequently used as a warehouse by various local institutions. 
Recognizing the under-utilized potential of the massive structure, the 
city of Philadelphia held a competition for its redevelopment four years 
ago. Most of the resulting submissions advocated its reuse as high- 
priced condominiums to fit in with the surrounding residential 
neighborhood. Fortunately, the city recognized the merits of a proposal 
from The Binswanger Company, Fidelity's subsequent owner/ 
developer, to maintain the structure's commercial character by 
renovating it into a speculative office building. Happily, its major 
tenant has turned out to be another insurance company—Reliance 
Standard Life—a firm that now occupies two-thirds of the office space 
and for which the building has been re-named. 

This compatible use relieved the architects of making any major 
changes to the existing, linear plan (left), demanding only the upgrade 
of mechanical systems, elevators, and stairs to meet local building 
codes. Milner Associates then set about cleaning and repairing the 
exterior, including its iron spandrels, terra cotta copings, and bronze 
entranceway. Inside, second floor ceremonial rooms, public lobbies, 
corridors, and grand staircase were meticulously restored, utilizing 
existing evidence and historical photo documentation (including a 1928 
article published in RECORD). “Our philosophy was to maintain as much 
of the original, historic features of the building as possible," 
notes John Milner. 

In the entrance vestibule and lobby, bronze grillework, door 
surrounds, and elevators were stripped and treated with tinted 
lacquers, oil, or bronze flake paint, depending on the severity of 
deterioration. The bold, antique verde and Tennessee marble floor 
pattern, echoed in the dark green and ivory panels of the plaster ceiling 
above (photo facing page) was selectively repaired and infilled. 
Similarly, the plaster ceilings and wood paneling of the second floor 
executive suite, board room (photos following pages) and officers' 
dining room were cleaned and replaced with new materials to duplicate 
the old, as necessary. Throughout, light fixtures of the period were 
replicated from original shop drawings found in the basement. 

As the prime beneficiary of these sumptuous spaces, Reliance has not 
only gained an historic setting, but has inherited a corporate tradition in 
perfect sync with its day-to-day operations. Its new headquarters 
proves that truly "sympathetic" reuse is not only possible, but 
profitable, and that skilled eraftsmanship (for a price) is very much 
alive and well. 


Milner Associates restored the 
second floor executive suite and 
board room without changing their 
original character. Both executive 
suite (photo facing page) and board 
room (photo near left) are paneled in 
striped mahogany (called “cocoa 
wood” during the 1920s) and the 
anteroom in rosewood with 
matching furniture (photos far left, 
top and bottom). The Art Deco 
plaster ceiling of the executive suite 
was painstakingly restored and the 
pendant light fixture replicated 
from original shop drawings. Rather 
than replace existing metal sash 
windows with double-glazed, 
anodized aluminum units (a typical 
“adaptive re-use” solution), the 
architects specified interior storm 
windows for insulation. Wooden 
Venetian blinds were fabricated 
from original models. The grand 
staircase was glass-enclosed to 
double as fire stair (photo below). 


Reliance Standard Life 
Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Owner: 

2501 Associates 

Developer: 

The Binswanger Company 
Restoration architects: 

John Milner Associates—John 
Milner, Mary Werner DeNadai, 
Dale Frens, project team 
Coordinating architects: 

David Beck Architects—David N. 
Beck, Edward J. Sarnacki, Judy 
Hendrixson, project team 
Engineers: 

Bernard Schwartz and Associates 
(structural); Bennett Levin & 
Associates (mechanical/electrical) 
Design consultants: 
Environmental Design Corporation 
(Reliance Standard Life office 
interiors) 

General contractor: 

L. F. Driscoll 
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The Gramercy Condominium 
New York City 
Agrest and Gandelsonas, Architects 
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In addition to renovating three 
Jloors and entrance lobby (plans 
above) of the Lower Manhattan loft 
building, Agrest and Gandelsonas 
modified its exterior (photo above) at 
street level with a gridded window 
screen centered on a single column. 
In the lobby, the intersection of a 
gridded plane of slate tiles and wall 
of honed granite is symbolically 
marked by a vertical strip of light 
(photo facing page). 
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Theme and variation 


The reputations of architects Diana Agrest and Mario Gandelsonas are 
based more on theory than on building. Yet their writings and 
architecture mutually support the idea that design is a critical act, 
involving a conscious choice of architectural language. Such a choice of 
language imparts a specific ideology. Criticism in the design process is 
used to analyze the relationship between architectural elements (its 
“Semantics””) in order to transform accepted traditions into a new 
language with new meanings. 

In the design of three floors of a building located off Broadway in 
Lower Manhattan, the architects assess the theme of loft-office 
through the variation of spatial sequences and their manipulation by 
light. Each theme is composed around the existing confines of the raw 
loft space (typical floor plan top left): an asymmetrical grouping of 
elevator, stair and light well, symmetrical south (front) and north (back) 
elevations and two sets of columns. Within this framework, a 
progression of private and public spaces is organized from front to 
back: private offices overlooking the street, reception lobby off the 
elevator, a freestanding public room in the middle and an open work 
area at the back. Agrest and Gandelsonas varied this theme by 
exploring the formal tensions between opposing conditions of 
symmetry/asymmetry and rooms/open plan, “a conflict that generates 
a certain energy," they explain. Each floor is treated as a separate 
composition in which these conditions are criticized and re-investigated 
in a series of related spatial permutations. 

In their own offices (second plan from top), a layered sequence of 
walls and volumes establishes symmetry in the front, reinforced by a 
series of arcades, that dissolves into asymmetry within the back 
drafting studio as a result of the extension of the services along the 
east wall. On the seventh floor offices of a food service corporation 
(plan bottom left), the potential discontinuity between front 
symmetry/back asymmetry is absorbed in the elliptical reception 
arcade, treated as both room and circulation space. At the back, office 
alcoves serve as functional poche to define a symmetrically enclosed 
office courtyard" for a fixed row of workstations. At one end of this 
“courtyard,” a cylindrical conference room doubles as a convex 
boundary to the back office area and as a self-contained figure within 
the floor plan. This figural/non-figural variation becomes more 
dissonant within the fourth-floor offices of another tenant (third plan 
from top). Symmetrical front reception and back office are both divided 
and connected by a library. Part room, part hallway, these interiors 
reflect the architects' concern “to use every movement space as a 
positive element rather than as leftover space." 

The ambiguity between flowing and enclosed interiors is reinforced 
by a minimalist vocabulary that alludes to both Modern openness and 
Classical rooms, “a language that has been called ‘Classic-Bauhaus’,” 
notes Agrest. This language is punctuated by light, used to directly 
pinpoint freestanding rooms or furnishings, or to indirectly dissolve 
walls and edges. On the seventh floor, for example, the figural quality 
of the row of workstations is emphasized by a horizontal spine of light 
down its center as well as by the pattern of ceiling fluorescents that 
mirror its shape (see photos following pages). 

Many of the dialectical devices used by Agrest and Gandelsonas 
derive from their self-confessed obsession with the city: “Our projects 
are heavily influenced by urban imagery and by the notion of a 
sequence of movement." Urban monumentality is suggested by the 
juxtaposition of materials and scale (nine-foot doors with oversized 
frames, for example). Nowhere is this more apparent than in the 
ground-floor entrance lobby (photo facing page). While symbolizing the 
architects' fascination with the conflict between the Modern (the 
lobby's sliding plane of slate tiles) and the Classical (honed granite gate 
and walls), the actuality of this space supersedes historical disjunction. 
It achieves an architecture of dramatic simplicity, grandeur and 
surrealist language. 


For Agrest and Gandelsonas, 
architecture is seen as fragments 
that are cinematographically “read” 
and "edited" as separate units or 
parts of a whole. On each floor of the 
Gramercy office condominium, 
variations in spatial sequences are 
"read" as a series of double 
entendres between 
symmetry/asymmetry, 
enclosure/open space, public/ 
private domains. The seventh floor 
reception lobby, for example, 
assumes the appearance of a clearly 
defined room. Its elliptical shape is 
inscribed on the floor in a line of 
black marble, and its non-axial 
nature is emphasized by a center 
column (top photo near right). At the 
same time, its arcaded poché 
remains empty, acting as a 
transition point between front and 
back offices (bottom photo near 
right). In the back office, a "spine" of 
workstations is defined as an object 
within a symmetrical "courtyard" 
by an asymmetrical correspondence 
to a “wall” of "street lamps" (bottom 
and top photos middle right). Asserts 
Gandelsonas: "There is a figural 
quality to this space that contrasts 
with the abstractness of the so-called 
‘office landscape’ ” The conference 
room assumes a double role of wall 
(top photo far right) to enclose the 
back office and freestanding cylinder 
(bottom photo far right), a positive 
spatial counterpart to the arcaded 
reception lobby ellipse 
(axonometric). To further stress the 
tension between these spatial 
relationships, light is used in a 
Baroque manner to bathe edges and 
spotlight centers. The workstation 
"spine, " for example, is 

focused on a horizontal shaft of light 
and overhead fluorescents that 
mimic its shape (top photo middle 
right). Around the workstations, 
column "street lamps" diffuse 
ambient light. 


Roberto Schezen photos 
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The minimalist style of the 
Gramercy office condominium is 
articulated by an architectural 
language representative of both 
Modernism and a bare-bones 
Classicism. “We tried to 'de-stylize 
the spaces, but of course, you can't 
get away from style altogether, " 
remarks Agrest. Light is used to 
modulate spatial depth, 
underscoring the sequence of 
separate, layered interiors in the 
architects' own offices (left 
axonometric). Illumination from 
the skylight in the conference room 
colors white walls with a bluish tone 
(photo bottom left), while reception 
area arcades are washed in yellow 
light from overhead incandescents 
(photo top). The entrance to fourth- 
floor offices (right axonometric) 
takes on a monumental, classical 
air, dramatized by a central column. 
The column's functional role as a 
support element is contradicted by 
the circle of light that surrounds and 
dematerializes its capital (photo 
bottom right). The seventh-floor 
workroom assumes a more abstract 
character through a graphic 
composition, accented by glowing 
light columns and a fluorescent 
ceiling pattern that reflects the floor 
plan (photo facing page). The 
cylindrical conference room repeats 
black trim of workstations. 
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The Gramercy Condominium 
New York City 

Owner: 

Project 21 Realty Corporation 
Architects: 

Agrest and Gandelsonas—Diana 
Agrest and Mario Gandelsonas, 
design partners; Leonardo 
Zylberberg, associate 

Engineer: 

Marvin Goldsmith 

General contractor: 

Yglesias General Contracting 
Corporation 


. s > Saint Meinrad Archabbey Monastery and Library 
Continuit y amid change Saint Meinrad, Indiana 


Woollen, Molzan and Partners, Architects 


Wilbur Montgomery 


For an architect who, like Evans Woollen, sees architecture as “the 
poetic union of change and continuity,” few commissions could be more 
fitting—or more daunting—than to fashion, in the 20th century, a 
monastery, with its plangent whispers of a still-unfolding history 
founded on an enduring tradition. 

On the foreshortened time scale of this country, the archabbey of 
Saint Meinrad is a venerable one, dating to the 1850s when a mission 
from the home abbey in Einsiedln, Switzerland, followed a wave of 
Swiss and Bavarian immigrants to emerging settlements in the 
southwestern corner of Indiana, bringing with them stonecutters and 
other skilled artisans—as well as a rooted vision of monastic 
architecture. The arriving monks established a monastery and 
seminary on a lofty rise commanding a broad valley, and by the turn of 
the century, after a ten-year building effort still legendary in the town, 
had crowned their hilltop as well with an imposing Neo-Gothic church 
whose twin spires now as then announce the archabbey from afar. 

A century and a quarter later, however, the discommodities of the 
aging abbey—not least its too close proximity to the seminary, which 
by then had become home to some 350 undergraduate and theology 
students—tested even monkish tolerance, and the order was pressed to 
that most solemn of undertakings for such an institution: replacing its 
monastery while adding a much-needed academic library. 

Woollen pursued the charge by familiarizing himself with the order's 
daily routines and rituals through a two-week stay within the 
community before probing its past on a two-month pilgrimage to the 
medieval mother abbey in Einsiedln and earlier Benedictine 
monasteries in Italy. The images and insights gleaned from this 
immersion in monastic life and architecture are revealed at Saint 
Meinrad's in a composition that, though glove-tailored to the 
archabbey's people and place, is so rich in overtones as to seem 
timeless—a natural outgrowth of what came before. 

Even in siting and massing, the new buildings have resonance: the 
monastery an assemblage of mythic forms poised on a hilltop adjoining 
the abbey church; the library a clean-lined “non-building” angled into a 
hollow at the foot of the hill below the main entry to the college, a 
remove that speaks of a polarity more than physical. In the same way, 
although the triangular parti of the monastery was first suggested by 
the contours of the sharply defined plateau it rests on, it came to seem, 
says Woollen, "the only natural, unforced answer" not only to the 
topography of the site but to the spoken and unspoken demands of 
program as well. By concentrating the monastery's private places on 
the brink of the plateau, the plan opened them to the best views, 
reserving the flat land for the cloister. It also left unobstructed the 
north facade of the abbey church, of which the monks are especially 
fond. And, not altogether fortuitously, the triad evokes the Trinity—a 
symbolism the order was quick to grasp. 

The echoes sound most strongly, though, in the monastery's almost 
androgynous interplay of contrasting forms and materials. Woollen felt 
that the archabbey should be perceived from without as a “passive 


fortress" against the world of affairs, but that within its walls the mask a ee. A ` A ۱ 
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cloister walled in creamy plaster, while the strong geometry of the 
building forms is gentled by the curves of arches and circles. At 
another level, the stone reprises the original Neo-Gothic buildings and 
by extension the home abbey, and the plaster recalls the stucco of 
Italian Romanesque—a style long associated with the Benedictine 
movement. Within the cloister, these almost subliminally felt 
contradictions set up a tension that approaches movement, the apparent 
scale and distance of the monastery's volumes and voids shifting, like 
the views, with the observer. But the tension is counterbalanced by the 
stabilizing chords of layered associations and meanings. The sum, as 
befits a monastery, is unity. Itis also poetry. Margaret Gaskie 


Jay Mather 
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The site chosen for the new 
monastery was slightly to the north 
of the abbey church on a high plateau 
defined by two steep inclines, one of 
them echoed on the plateau by a row 
of sturdy trees planted in line with 
its slope. Similarly projected, the 
line of the opposite slope would meet 
the first at a 60-degree angle, and 
architect Woollen was quick to see 
the advantages of enclosing the 
implied equilateral triangle with the 


monastery to form a cloister on the 
flat of the plateau. The symbolism of 
the triad apart, the scheme allowed 
monks’ cells to be placed along 
single-loaded corridors on its 
perimeter, giving each an outside 
view and lessening distractions from 
passers-by. The corridor itself could 
then become a quiet daylit place for 
contemplation, particularly on the 
ground floor where wide arched 
windows recall the outdoor arcades 


ofthe traditional cloister. (In 
another symbolic touch, novices are 
housed at the level below the cloister.) 
The smooth planes of the cloister 
walls are broken only by variations 
in the fenestration, but the triangle 
as a whole is focused on the circular 
refectory and punctuated by inward- 
turning peak-roofed elements at the 
angles: a barrel-vaulted belvedere 
which Woollen refers to as a “window 
on the world" (photo below); the 


calefactory, or abbey “parlor” (see 
rear facade at left on preceding 
pages); and the entry to the 
monastery (photo bottom left), which 
bridges open and cloistered areas. 
The entry also gives the first 
intimation of the cloister via a 
stuccoed cylindrical stair tower 
played against the rough sandstone, 
and a beckoning arch over a broad— 
but barred—double oak door with a 


"real" door cut through it. 
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SECTION A-A 


1. Slipe 

2. Cloak/vesting 
3. Reading 

4. Refectory 

5. Kitchen 

6. Prior 

7. Abbott 


8. Conference 
9. Guest rooms 
10. Chapel 

11. Monk cells 
12. Belvedere 
13. Calefactory 


Although the archabbey of Saint 
Meinrad, with a population ofabout 
170 residents and nonresidents, is 
relatively large, its cloister, Woollen 
says, “stretches tradition to the 
limit” both in size and shape. 
Usually, cloisters are not only much 
smaller than this one-acre close but 
have been added to over a long 
period, resulting in a series of 
intimate courtyards. Here, Woollen 
felt it would not be honest or 
appropriate to simulate such growth 
with an instant version of its result, 
and so chose the "natural" solution 
sketched by the triangular building 
plan. Nonetheless the court is far 
from graceless. The row of trees that 
helped prompt its form now 
furnishes it, even in the absence of 
landscaping, while the warm creamy 
cloister walls, set off by red window 
trim and red tile roofs, provide a 
sedate but vibrant frame. Most 
important, the space is both 
dominated and visually diminished 
by the circular refectory, which 
seems to “reach” from its eccentric 
position in the triangle toward the 
center. Unlike the other buildings, 
the refectory is capped by a conical 
terne roof that when weathered will 
echo the verdigris of the church 
spires. Used for meetings as well as 
meals, the refectory is the heart of 
the community and, fittingly, its 
link with the church, connected to it 
by a "slipe," or passageway where the 
monks assemble before filing into 
the sanctuary for services. In finish, 
the building typifies the approach 
followed throughout: simple, sturdy 
materials finely detailed and crafted 
to achieve an elegant austerity. 


section B-B 


Wilbur Montgomery 
1. Monk cells 
2. Calefactory 
3. Storage 
4. Refectory 
5. Slipe 
6. Cloak/vesting 


section C-C 
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1. Secretary 
2. /SSing 
3. Librarian 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


liography 


. Periodicals 
| Microforms 
. Storage 

. Lobby 


Ifthe library lacks the poetry of the 
.astery, it is no less eloquent of 
: to house the college's 
library of 150,000 volumes, many of 
which had been “shelved” in boxes. 
Mindful of the image of the 
archabbey ensemble from the 
approaches and the views from its 
prominence, architect Woollen 
conceived the library as a retiring 
"non-building" of terraces stepping 
down a steep slope from an entrance 


court (bottom photo) directly 
opposite the main college entry. The 
terrace theme is carried forward by a 
rooftop “lawn” (aerial photo on 
opening page) and garden beds 
alternating with tile-paved sitting 
places on the decks below: When the 
planting matures, the building will 
be draped in ivy. Though modified 

and simplified, the library refers 
back to the form and materials of the 
monastery through its angular mass 


pierced by a circular entry court and 
its use of concrete panels, cast with a 
warm aggregate to match the 
sandstone elsewhere, combined with 
stucco toned down from the buttery 
cream of the cloister to ivory. The 


fenestration also is similar, though 


arches are flattened, and strip and 
punched windows enlarged. (The 
portholes look out from small study 
areas.) In plan the library is 
organized with circulation functions 


and open study areas on the upper 
level, connected by a curving 
staircase to more concentrated 
collections and private and small 
group study spaces on the floor 
below. Stacks and administrative 
and technical service areas are on 
the lowest level. Through 
painstaking detailing that turned to 
advantage its low-tech, bare-bones 
construction, the library was built at 
a cost of only $57 per square foot. 


Saint Meinrad Archabbey 
Monastery and Library 

Saint Meinrad, Indiana 

Owner: 

Saint Meinrad Archabbey 

Architects: 

Woollen, Molzan and Partners— 
Evans Woollen, design; Lynn Molzan 
and Laurence O'Connor, project 
architects 


Engineers: 

THP Limited (structural); Biagi & 
Sons (mechanical/electrical) 
Consultants: 

Kirkegaard and Associates 
(acoustical); James Nukolls 
(lighting); David Kaser (library 
programming); Sherman Robinson 
(food service) 

Construction manager: 

Geupel DeMars 
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The word “distillation” can mean 
the abstract or essence of something. 
The two towers (top photo) are 
intended to be just that. One old, one 
new, they signify the nature of the 
Joseph E. Seagram plant, the active 
distillery in which the new Seagram 
Museum is located. The museum's 
brick-and-steel tower is neither 
belfry nor belvedere. Punctuating 
the entrance court, it contains a 
dormant column still, a 35-foot-high 
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beauty in brass and copper. The new 
still tower is on axis with a still tower 
projecting from the mansard roof of 
a Victorian production building (site 
plan opposite and right in the top 
photo). The museum complex 
includes a renovated 1857 warehouse 
(left in the top photo and cover) 

and, in the foreground, a 
Christo-like stack of barrels. The hvac 
towers (photo above) look like 
overscaled chimneys. 


The 19th-century Joseph E. Seagram distillery in Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada, founded in 1857, is the original Seagram plant and still a key 
component of the Seagram production empire. The company's 
international holdings include wineries in California, France, and Spain 
and the great distilleries, Chivas Regal and Glenlivet, in Scotland. It 
seemed to Charles Bronfman, chairman of the board, and to his sister, 
architect and philanthropist Phyllis Lambert, that the time had come to 
build a museum to celebrate the ancient arts of distilling and 
fermenting spirits. To this end the Bronfmans enlisted the aid of Dr. 
Peter Swann, a scholar in the field of Asian art, who then was working 
as the administrator of their trusts, and is now the museum director. 
Because the Waterloo plant was already an architectural museum of 
splendid 19th-century industrial buildings still being used for their 
original purpose, the Bronfmans and Swann decided to locate the 
proposed museum within its grounds. Wisely, they chose as their 
architects a firm whose head, Barton Myers, considers such buildings 
to be interesting, important, and historically significant. 

Myers saw the chance, in his words, “to create a convincing 
combination of old and new in a positive manner, in the spirit of the 
excellent additions and alterations done by Carlo Scarpa and Ernesto 
Rogers in Italy during the 1960s, expanding and renovating old 
museums or recycling historic buildings into exhibition space. It was an 
opportunity to demonstrate our interest in consolidation, the use of 
constraints as a design generator, and creating old and new linkages 
with the architecture of Waterloo and its region.” And linkages with 
the historic Seagram plant itself. The mass of the new building 
modulates between two early structures and much larger and later 
plant buildings to the rear of the site. Three distinctive architectural 
ideas form the basis of Myers's final scheme: First, the 19th-century 
exhibition hall, exemplified by the large shed exhibition buildings of 
Chicago (1893), Philadelphia (1876), and London (1851); second, his own 
desire to create buildings within buildings; third, Constantinos 
Doxiadis's concept of organizing such buildings obliquely, as described 
in his book Architectural Space in Ancient Greece. He was also 
influenced by Gunnar Birkerts's Glass Museum in Corning, New York. 

According to Myers: “Gunnar had a very interesting idea that there 
should be a short-circuit tour for the person who can spend only twenty 
minutes with a collection. He made it like the Stations of the Cross, each 
station being an exhibit of some of the best pieces of the collection, 
historically organized. If you have an hour, you can engage yourself a 
little more. If you have a lot of time and want to specialize, you may go 
into any one of the overwhelming collections. This is better than 
dragging yourself through gallery after gallery to find the things you 
want to see.” Myers used this concept at Seagram, but gave it more 
explicit architectural expression. “My idea for the main exhibition 
building was to come into a court, actually a sanctuary, a Greek space 
and see a collection of temples, then choose which one to enter. 

Or go first to the audio-visual temple and then flow into products, 
distillation, and grapes.” 

The building shell and the little temples within it have been executed 
with great craftsmanship and pride, reflecting the traditions of the 
distillation and fermentation industry itself. On the interior, all the steel 
is expressed in the high-tech manner, but it is high-tech with a 
difference. “Steel,” says Myers, “is wonderful only when it is 
contrasted with mass. The Victorians knew this. They played the power 
of masonry walls against the gorgeous porosity of the steel. The 
budget didn't allow me to make the interior skin of brick instead of 
drywall, but these surfaces are 45 feet high and appear solid. Also, the 
two little buildings I inserted are partially enclosed by uninterrupted 
planes, which helps. Furthermore, I used Victorian colors which makes 
it look even more like a 19th-century building. If 1 had painted the whole 
thing white, it would look minimalist high-tech. Now some people think 
it's post-Modern. It's been fun.” Mildred F Schmertz 


The area of the Seagram plant site 
forming the new museum 's 
immediate context is shown in the 
partial plan (below). Buildings that 
once occupied the museum location 
(6) were reconstructed elsewhere on 
the property. The former warehouse 
(5) once had about 5,000 barrels 
stacked on pine racks. (Barton Myers 
declared this splendid construction 
to be “the world's largest Sol 
LeWitt.”) Now it has lost its 


central bays (photo below), removed 
to form an atrium occupied by a 
restaurant as well as other 

spaces, including the entrance lobby, 
shops, and washrooms. Vestigial 
casks, alas empty, still deck the 
racks. A new skylight greatly cheers 
things up, however, by drawing 
forth a beauty in the great pine 
frame that was never visible in the 
old warehouse days. 
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1. Plant offices (renovated 
building) 

2. New gate house 

3. Boiler plant 

4. Museum arrival courtyard 

5. Renovated warehouse 

6. Museum (new construction) 

7. Production building 

8. Fermenting building 

9. Bottling building 
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As the plans and section indicate, the is confronted by two little buildings had been Myers's original intention 


visitor first enters the recycled within the building. On the upper to have two more little buildings 
warehouse, moving from its lobby level is a continuous private within the building. The floor 
through the barrel-rack-lined mezzanine in which offices, library, pattern, in two tones of brick, echoes 
atrium. Here he may choose to and work spaces are enclosed in glass the module of the ceiling trusses. The 
mount stairs leading to exhibits on greenhouse-type structures. The diagonal bisecting this floor pattern 
the rack platforms or to pass directly | smaller of the two inner buildings marks the location of a former 

into the museum proper across a has an audio-visual room on the canal, now channeled underground. 
glass arcade containing a restaurant lower level, the larger an exhibit The new museum is a large simple 
and a small greenhouse. Once inside area. Exhibits continue below the building shell, with a relatively flat, 
the museum 's principal exhibit hall mezzanine, but are not contained unarticulated exterior skin. Of 


(120 feet square and 50 feet high), he within building facades, although it simple warehouse construction, it is 
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steel-frame, cross-braced where 
necessary, and sheathed with 
drywall, insulation, moisture 
barrier, exterior brick veneer, and 
metal roofing. Because of the sturdy 
nature of the artifacts exhibited, it 
was not considered necessary to 
build the walls to a standard of 
temperature and humidity control 
required for a museum of fine arts, 
forexample, or a library. Should the 
museum decide to put some fragile 


objects on permanent display, 
protective environments would be 
devised. Each pavilion has the 
potential for its own temperature 
and humidity control supplied by a 
zoned, modular, roof-mounted hvac 
package unit. There are six such 
zones. A standard industrial 
skylight is located in each roof bay. 
In every bay, within the depth 

of the steel roof trusses, four 
triangulated panels of fabric extend 


from the base of the skylight to the 
bottom chord of each truss. These 
giant lamp shades reflect, soften, 
and diffuse daylight (photo below) or 
incandescent night lighting (photo 
opposite). Three windows on the 
mezzanine light staff work spaces. 
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All the mezzanine work spaces 
(photo below) except those that 
require acoustic privacy, overlook 
the exhibit area, bringing the staff 
into direct contact with the daily life 
of the museum. The interior is 
framed by carefully proportioned 
structural steel in three scales— 
hefty, medium, and delicate—for the 
basic structural system, the 
buildings within the building, and 
the mezzanine offices, respectively. 
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The Seagram Museum 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 

Owner: 

Joseph E. Seagram and Sons, Ltd. 
Architects: 

Barton Myers Associates—Barton 
Myers, Donald Clinton, associate-in- 
charge; Shirley Blumberg, Ruth 
Cawker, Brian Hunt, Gerry Lang, 
Marianne McKenna, Thomas Payne, 
project team 

Engineers: 

Read Jones Christoffersen 
(structural); ECE Group 
(mechanical /electrical) 


Pine wood cut from the heavy timber 
taken from the former warehouse 
was used as paneling for the 
20-foot-high rolling doors that 

close off the larger of the two 
buildings within the building. 

“The museum can close the doors, 
drop a screen, and show movies, " 
says Myers, “or the doors can be a 
theater backdrop with the two 
columns and gable outlined in steel 
framing the stage.” 


Consultants: 
Joseph Cadlof (specifications); 
William Nassau (audio-visual); 
Karen Wilkin (color) 

Exhibition and interior design: 
Dr. Peter Swann, Susan Swann, 
David Nasby 

Contract manager: 

Grahame Vincent (Joseph E. 
Seagram and Sons, Ltd.) 
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Soft high tech 


By Bradford Perkins 


This review of two buildings—The Victoria General Hospital and the 
Discovery Parks Multi-Tenant Research Facility —designed by Russell 
Vandiver Architects of Vancouver, British Columbia, deals with 
important design issues that are being overlooked in current 
architectural debate. Both buildings are significant works of 
architectural form, but additionally they address other important 
design concerns. As long as leading architects and the media focus 
upon drawings, unbuilt or unbuildable projects, housing for the rich or 
the dead, or the decoration of simple boxes (no matter how tall), it is 
possible to ignore these issues. However, most of the design problems 
facing both the public and the profession raise questions that must once 
again be viewed as important for architects to answer, if architecture is 
to continue to have a truly positive impact on the built environment. My 
own list of important architectural issues is shaped in large part by the 
fact that so much of my own work has been with hospitals, laboratories, 
and other technically complex facilities. Thus, my list includes: 

How to deinstitutionalize public buildings. While significant 
progress has been made toward making some public buildings—schools 
in particular—attractive, inviting environments, the same is not true 
for all types. Hospitals and other technically complex facilities have all 
too often been unattractive, functional buildings, which patients, staff, 
and visitors tolerate or ignore. In too few cases are these buildings a 
positive factor in the lives of their occupants and neighbors. 

How to integrate a building with its site. With all the talk of 
contextualism, I am surprised to find so many buildings designed as 
objects that ignore their context. Too few buildings are shaped to fit 
their site, and too many ignore the opportunity to make the natural 
surroundings a part of the interior design. For example, one well- 
publicized building in a benign climate and attractive setting has small 
square windows that force the building's occupants to work in interior 
office spaces that are cut off from natural light and views. The 
rationalization of this fenestration was energy conservation, which 
could have been addressed more effectively if it had not been 
handeuffed by style. 

How to create cost-effective flexibility. For most buildings to be 
successful over their normal life span, they have to be able to adapt to 
growth and change. Moreover, the need for change in most buildings is 
accelerating—nowhere more so than in technology-intensive facilities 
such as hospitals and laboratories. There have been a variety of 
gimmicks promoted for such buildings, but most are expensive 
hardware solutions (such as full interstitial space) rather than a real 
response to the demands of programmatic growth and change. 


Victoria General Hospital 


And, of particular importance, how to achieve architectural 
excellence—in traditional formal and spatial terms—in 
programmatically and technologically complex buildings. A friend 
of mine once hypothesized that most hospitals were so unattractive 
because once their architects had organized up to several thousand 
spaces—each with its own difficult program, technical, and code 
requirements—into a functionally correct plan, they no longer had the 
time, energy, or freedom to deal with major esthetic issues. Some 
architects surmount these constraints, of course, proving that design 
excellence can be a central project goal even for labs and hospitals. 

What Russell Vandiver and his colleagues have done in their office's 
first two buildings is to explore the formal possibilities of a softened 
high-tech esthetic while still addressing the issues listed above. Both 
buildings use a similar kit of parts. Due to their programs, clients, and 
other differences, however, the results are two distinctly different 
Structures. As the firm's second building, the Discovery Parks project 
(opposite page) is the more assured, mature work. 

As a first project, the Victoria General Hospital (below and following 
pages) was a major challenge for a new practice. Its program called for 
a new 500-bed, full-service, community hospital to replace an obsolete 
older structure. The new building was to be sited on a 35-acre open field 
with only limited building area due to underground marine clay 
deposits and restrictive utility easements. One strategic hospital 
planning decision is central to the building's parti. Hospitals are, by 
their nature, bulky, clumsy forms. The typical floor size and limited 
building height presents an inherent form and proportion that is neither 
vertical nor horizontal. Vandiver's decision to separate the bed towers 
from the diagnostic and treatment (d & t) area greatly improved the 
massing of his building. Many hospitals are designed with the bed 
towers on top of a diagnostic and treatment podium or integrated into a 
single structure. While there are always functional arguments for 
doing so, this scheme inevitably leads to compromises. Most hospitals 
are, in reality, several different building types: laboratory, office, 
warehouse, hotel, etc. Trying to integrate them into a single structure 
can be done, but it provides still another set of complications that must 
be accommodated in the design solution. 

By putting the patient floors in two separate structures, Vandiver, in 
addition to breaking down the building's large programmatic mass into 
less imposing elements, made it possible to create an enclosure around 
one of the design's most successful features—the carefully preserved 
oak trees and rock outcropping in the central courtyard. The central 
courtyard provides an attractive backdrop for the long glass-enclosed 
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mall that acts as the building's central circulation spine. Bright 
primary-colored ducts serving the diagnostic and treatment building 
line the inside edge of this mall. The only disappointment in the mall 
was a client decision not to permit it to be a higher greenhouse-like 
space similar to the one used later at Discovery Parks. 

The expressive location of the primary ducts on the building exterior 
is part of a major functional as well as esthetic concept at VGH. Vandiver 
also pulled out the stair towers, which are designed to pick up shear 
loads in compliance with the local earthquake code. Thus the d & t wing 
became a loft building with flexible space uninterrupted by major 
vertical elements. Before the building was completed, the hospital 
decided to redesign the entire radiology suite to accommodate state-of- 
the-art digital equipment. The d & t building, with its uninterrupted 
floors and generous mechanical space in the ceiling, made this change 
easy to plan and implement. 

The building's high-tech expression is softened considerably by 
informal, natural landscaping, carefully designed not to look designed. 
Moreover, wherever possible, the interior spaces—client rooms, 
cafeteria, mall—are brought into direct contact with this outdoor 
setting. The landscaping also reduces the impact of the other client- 
initiated compromise—the substitution of poured-in-place concrete for 
Vandiver's proposal for an aluminum skin. Poured-in-place concrete in a 
cool, damp climate has neither the machinelike slickness appropriate to 
this design vocabulary nor a color and texture that softens and 
humanizes the building mass. 

In spite of the compromises in the skin and the mall, the building is a 
powerful high-tech form that provides a highly functional, attractive 
setting for an essential social service. Many of us who work on such 
buildings have had to question whether the high-tech vocabulary is an 
appropriate way to deinstitutionalize this type of facility. The design 
reality, however, is that these buildings are large, complex machines, 
and no amount of skin-deep cosmetics will disguise this fact. Therefore, 
in selecting a design vocabulary it is, in my opinion, valid to ride the 
horse in the direction it is going and to express the machine aspect of 
the building. 

In his second building, Vandiver reused many of the same concepts 
but this time avoided the few compromises which keep vGH from being 
a completely successful form. This second building, the Multi-Tenant 
Research Facility (MTF) for the first Discovery Park, has a very different 
program from the hospital. 

The Discovery Parks are four government-sponsored industrial parks 
next to four of the Vancouver region's universities. The MTF was 


conceived as playing three roles: as the flagship building for these 
parks, as an "incubator" building for start-up high-technology 
companies, and as the central amenity building for the first park. 

The program's two major elements—the rental lab area and the 
central amenities (a club, meeting rooms, and dining facilities) are 
separated by a skylit mall. The lab area is again treated as highly 
serviced loft space with no internal obstructions other than six columns. 
Again the vertical mechanical distribution and the stairwell/shear wall 
towers are brought to the perimeter. 

Within the mall, the mechanical concept, which was only partially 
realized at Victoria General Hospital, is developed to its full potential. 
The bright primary-colored ducts have been called “entrail” 
architecture, but they form a playful and sculptural centerpiece 
to this dramatic space. They are efficient as well. All air is filtered, 
heated, or cooled and supplied to the concourse. Air from the concourse 
is then drawn in through louvers at the edge of the mall into the 
ceiling above the tenant space. This simple flow combined with heat 
recovery, passive solar, and automatic controls makes this a very 
energy-efficient system. 

As with the hospital, the exterior esthetic is softened high tech. 
Aluminum panels with a thermoplastic core are used to clad a form that 
is carefully set in another natural landscape. Cornelia Hahn 
Oberlander, landscape architect for both projects, describes the 
Discovery Parks complex as “pavilions in a parklike setting and in a 
landscape designed and researched to be ecologically balanced." The 
resulting juxtaposition of a very slick esthetic in a carefully shaped 
natural setting was exactly what the client was seeking. As Harley 
Kelsey, a vice president of Discovery Parks, stated: “Good design is the 
basis for innovation, and the building itself sets that precedent. The 
architect understood the high-tech atmosphere we were trying to 
interweave with the human requirements." 

For me, the elegance of Vandiver's solutions for both buildings can 
be found in the ways that he has made two complex problems appear 
simple. In both buildings, he has fulfilled the essential criteria for 
technologically intricate and sophisticated structures by making them 
human, attractive, flexible environments that are well-integrated with 
their sites. Most important, they are well-organized as form and space. 
In sum, they are works of architecture. 


Bradford Perkins is the founding partner of Bradford Perkins and Associates 
in New York City. His practice includes health-care facilities, office buildings, and 
housing. Mr. Perkins is a frequent contributor to ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Victoria General Hospital 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 
Beinhaker Irwin/Russell Vandiver Architects 


The building is approached and 
entered on the two narrow ends at 
the second level. The combination of 
the use of the narrow, more- 
articulated ends and the stepping of 
the building into the site 
significantly reduces its apparent 
mass. The two entrances open into a 
skylit mall that serves as the central 
public circulation space of the 
facility. On one side of this central 
circulation spine is the diagnostic 


and treatment building which 
houses the hospital's more 
technologically complex facilities— 
labs, operating rooms, radiology, 
mechanical space, etc.—as well as 
the warehouse and other support 
areas (axonometric opposite). The 
stairs and mechanical services are 
pulled outside this building so that it 
becomes a large flexible loft 
structure. The bed towers were 
rotated 45 degrees from the 


diagnostic and treatment wing's 
grid to simplify the important 
circulation link between the bed 
tower and diagnostic and treatment 
areas. At the same time this 
orientation made possible a close 
proximity between elements without 
shutting of natural light to any part 
of the complex. 


Running down into this central grounds of energy conservation—in outcrop and copse of Gary oaks, 


circulation mall are the major ducts spite of the mechanical engineer's which carries through one of the 

of the hvac systems, which have been arguments to the contrary. This is design's major themes—a constant 
color coded with a number of bright an argument Vandiver and his visual linkage between the interior 
primary and secondary colors. The engineers would win on their next spaces and a carefully preserved and 
visual impact of the decision to pull building at Discovery Park restored natural landscape. This 

the ducts to the outside of the illustrated om the following pages. mall is now a popular lounge for the 
building is partially lost by one of Even without the glass roof, the staff and waiting area for visitors as 
the two design compromises central mall provides a clear point well as the building's primary 
resulting from the client's of orientation for all people moving | circulation link. 

conservatism. The client vetoed a through the building. It opens 


glass roof for the central mall on the into a carefully preserved rock 
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Victoria General Hospital 

Victoria, B. C., Canada 

Owner: 

Victoria General Hospital 
Architects: 

Beinhaker Irwin/Russell Vandiver 
Architects—(a joint venture) Russell 
Vandiver, partner-in-charge 
(design); John B. Davidson, partner- 
in-charge (management) 
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Engineers: 

Read Jones Christoffersen Ltd. 
(structural); Reid Crowther and 
Partners Ltd. (mechanical); 
McKenzie, Snowball, Skalbania and 
Associates (electrical); D. W. 
Thomson Consultants Ltd. 
(plumbing) 

Landscape architect: 

Cornelia Hahn Oberlander 


Consultant: 

John Gallop Associates Ltd. 
(graphics) 

General contractors: 
Dawson-Hall Limited; Farmer 
Construction Ltd. 
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Discovery Parks Multi-Tenant Research Facility 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Russell Vandiver Architects 


The Multi-Tenant Research Facility 
is organized into two parts on either 
side of a skylit central concourse. On 
one side are four levels of highly 
serviced loft rental space for young 
high-tech companies. On the other 
side of the concourse is a one-story 
building housing the common 
facilities serving the entire 
surrounding technology park. The 
landscape design uses only 
indigenous plant materials. 
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One of the most striking elements of 
the building is the mechanical 
system. The air-handling system is 
essentially a once-through, make-up 
air system. All of the air is filtered, 
heated, or cooled and supplied to the 
concourse. The concourse is a large, 
open, common circulation space, 
that also serves as the passive solar 
collector. This space is maintained at 
a slight positive pressure in relation 
to the outdoors and the various 
tenant spaces. Air from the 
concourse space is then transferred 
under controlled conditions to the 
ceiling spaces of the tenant areas, 
where it serves as make-up air 

Jor general exhaust or specialized 
fume hood exhausts. Only air from 
areas such as offices, which are 
separated from laboratory spaces, is 
returned to the central air-handling 
system. A large percentage of 

the building air supply is exhausted 
to the outdoors. A separate “run- 
around-loop" heat-recovery system 
extracts heat from the exhaust 

air and this recovered heat is used to 
preheat the make-up air. Automatic 
controls optimize the heat recovery 
as well as pressurization and air 
balance between return air, general 
exhaust, and fume exhaust. 


Discovery Parks Multi-Tenant 
Research Facility 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

Owner: 

Discovery Parks Incorporated 
Architects: 

Russell Vandiver Architects— 
Russell Vandiver, partner-in-charge 
Engineers: 

Bush Bohlman and Partners Ltd. 
(structural); D. W. Thomson 
Consultants, Ltd. (mechanical/ 
electrical/plumbing) 

Landscape architect: 

Cornelia Hahn Oberlander 
Consultant: 

John Gallop Associates, Ltd. 
(graphics) 

General contractor: 

Dillingham Ltd. 


Round Table: 


Lighting—an art supported by a technology 


To discuss lighting design, 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD invited to 
New York on February 6th a 
distinguished and thoughtful 
group of architects, lighting 
designers, and consulting 
engineers. We discussed the 
changes in thinking and 
technology over the past five or ten 
years, what we have learned about 
the effect of lighting on people and 
productivity, the best of the new 
products coming from the 
manufacturers here and abroad, 
the proper use of daylighting, the 
proper use of task-ambient 
lighting, whether lighting can be 
taught as an art or as a building 
science or both, and how the entire 
design community can best learn 
from each other for the benefit of 
the client, the user—and 
architecture. 


The Round Table began, as Round 
Tables often do, with these general 
questions to the panelists: “In the 
last five years, say, what new have 
we learned about the goals of good 
lighting?... Whatare the criteria for 
(or how do you define, or what 
constitutes) good lighting?” 

Lighting consultant Paul Marantz 
began: “Nothing has done more to 
push lighting concerns into the 
forefront than the late energy 
crisis, because it made everyone 
realize that we had to save energy 
but still not reduce the quality of 
the environment. We have 
pioneered a great deal of new 
technology—but my concern is that 
it will become trivialized, a checklist 
of items to be picked off instead of 
becoming part of a coherent 
program of design. 

“My concern is not that we don't 
know what we need to do, but that 
no one any longer seems to have the 
time to do it and the will to do it in 
an entirely thoughtful and rational 
way.” 

Consultant Howard Brandston 
agreed with the comment on 
“trivialization,” and then listed his 
criteria for good lighting design. 
“We have lots of new lamps and 
new technologies to work with, but 
they are being trivialized by the 
time pressures and the economics 
that we have to work with. We need 
to remember that the goals of good 
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Gunnar Birkerts, FAIA 
Gunnar Birkerts and Associates 
Birmingham, Michigan 


lighting have nothing to do with the 
methodologies, but are still to serve 
the people we are designing the 
lighting for. I think good lighting 
design is realized if: 

“1. All spaces are properly 
composed in a clear hierarchy of 
importance and purpose. 

“2. The lighting design provides 
spatial clarity. 

“3. The lighting mood is 
consistent with the function and 
design of each space. 

“4. It promotes productivity. 

“5. It is within the client’s budget. 

“6. It has fully realized the 


potential of daylight when it is 
available. 

“7. It is readily maintainable. 

“8. It is energy-effective, and 

“9. All state-of-the-art 
alternatives have been considered. 

“Tf you do really good design, all 
of these things are done.” 

Consultant Carl Hillmann: “Two 
things have been happening 
simultaneously: One was the 
imperative to save energy —which 
generated a surge of creativity and 
thinking about lighting design. The 
second was the great proliferation 
of technical advances—especially in 
lamps, which is where lighting 
design begins: the introduction of 
HID lamps, the improvements in 
color of those lamps, the 
improvement in color of 
fluorescents, the introduction of 
low-voltage incandescents, and so 
on and on...” 

Architect Gunnar Birkerts: “I 
think the most important change is 
the realization that we have two 
sources of light to work with— 
artificial light and daylight. And I 
think awareness of daylighting is 
becoming more and more important. 
With a few notable exceptions, I 
don't think we architects were very 
mindful of or skillful in the use of 
daylight. All of a sudden 
daylighting has become a science, 
almost like a new discovery, and I 
think we will be using a much 
stronger mix of the two kinds of 
lighting in the future." 

Architect Der Scutt: “In the last 
10 or 15 years, architects and 
interior designers have become 
increasingly aware of and sensitive 
to the effects that lighting can 
provide, be it electric lighting or 
daylighting. I think lighting is the 
basic ingredient that makes the 
architectural environment either 
superior or mundane; lighting can 
beautify a building or make a 
building pedestrian; lighting can be 
a motivator in the environment or it 
can be depressing. I would like to 
give a lot of credit to the lighting 
consultants, who have promoted 
lighting effectively and improved 
lighting a great deal—and I think 
that most architects could benefit 
by budgeting money in the fee at 
the beginning of the project to get 
the benefit of the tremendous 
amount of knowledge these people 
have developed." 

Delaine Jones of the New York 


State Energy Office: "I agree that 
architects do have a lot to learn 
from the lighting designers, 
because so many architects do 
trivialize lighting design. I think 
most of us learn lighting design by 
learning how to drop two-by-four 
fixtures into a plan—and that's not 
nearly enough. The engineers, on 
the other hand, try to quantify 
lighting design with formulas, and 
that is not nearly enough either. I 


Howard Brandston 
Lighting Design, Inc. 
New York City 


think good lighting is as subjective 
as good architecture—I hope that 
we can come up with a good 
definition of lighting as we talk 
through the day...” 

Architect Peter Coan: “Changes 
in lighting are being affected by the 
changes in architecture. Architects 
and the public are increasingly 
concerned about the decorative 
aspects of their spaces, and lighting 
gives us the opportunity to create 
drama and beauty. 

“We usually can't embellish 
buildings very much, but we have to 
have lighting fixtures, and we 
should take advantage of the 
decorative aspects of light and of 
lighting fixtures....” 

Consultant James Nuckolls: “For 
a long time the only way we 
evaluated light was in terms of 
footcandles, which was not a very 
good evaluation. The new approach 
begins with people, how old they 
are, whether what they need to look 
at is easy to see (which doesn't take 
much light) or difficult to see (which 
takes a great deal of carefully 
designed light). Then you begin to 
design the lighting for the spaces— 
how long and wide and high they 
are, and what kind of finishes they 
have, and whether the main purpose 
of the lighting is functional or 
intended to excite the mind. Those 
are the real lighting issues that 
come before the light bulbs and 
wires and footcandles." 

Architect Bob Siegel: “Like the 


other services in any building, the 
lighting has to function; but 
lighting differs from the other 
services in that the fixtures become 
a formal design problem, an object 
in space. I agree with Gunnar 
Birkerts that the integration of 
natural light and artificial light is 
the major formal problem. Charlie 
Gwathmey and I have been very 
lucky to have many residences and 
publie buildings to work on 
because—compared with office 
design—there are more 
opportunities for sectional and 
volume changes that make it 
possible to think about light in 
different and maybe more creative 
ways." 

Architect Edward Mills: “Light 
and architecture are one and the 
same, because lighting defines our 
forms and masses and without that 
we don't have architecture. 
Lighting also defines time, allowing 
you to know what time of day it is 
and what season itis. Lighting— 
beginning with theatrical lighting in 
the mid-18th century—allows us to 
focus on special features in 
different parts of spaces.” 

Consultant Lesley Wheel: “In 
most architectural schools, lighting 
is taught as a building science, in 
there with acoustics and air 
conditioning, which drives me crazy 
because it's so much more. In 
interior design schools, it tends to 
be grouped with color. Years ago, 
when lighting design as a specialty 
was in its infancy, we came up with 
a definition 1 still like: Lighting 
design is an art supported by a 
technology.' 

“The oil embargo was the trigger 
for a major change in lighting 
design. At that time, lighting 
became more than a matter of 
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Redroof Design 
New York City 


estheties (which is what I was 
struggling with) and became also a 
matter of costs and budgets and 
bottom lines." 

Bob Siegel: “But good architects 
have always tried very hard to deal 
with lighting as a critical and 
integral part of architecture." 

Barry Donaldson of Tishman 
Research: “I would agree that 
architects have long been deeply 
involved in understanding and 
manipulation of light. But I would 
also argue that with the 
developments in lighting 
technology, particularly in the '50s 
and '60s, many architects seemed to 
lose awareness of or interest in 
natural light because lighting could 
be manipulated so easily by the 
engineer or lighting consultant. 
Since the oil embargo, with the 
resultant greater understanding of 
the relationship between lighting 
and energy, and lighting and the 
thermal performance of buildings, 
we have seen an increase in the use 
of lighting designers, and a much 
more integrated approach to 
daylighting and electrical lighting. I 
also believe we are all going back to 
not just quantitative understanding 
of light but a qualitative 
understanding of light; and today 
we have tools available to do 
sophisticated calculations on both 
scores." 

Howard Brandston suggested 
that “new tools" make even 
subjective studies possible: “The 
Department of Energy has funded 
some research to try 'to begin to 
understand the relationship 
between appropriate quantitative 
measures of lighting and an interior 
environment that results in 
occupant satisfaction.' So the 
research is directed not at how 
much light there is (or even whether 
it is good lighting), but is the person 
happy with it. Saving energy is not 
the purpose of this research; rather, 
the question is how much energy do 
you have to use to satisfy the 
user?” 

Engineer Sheldon Steiner: “I 
don't think there is anyone here 
who would disagree with your 
statement that lighting is for 
people. That's always been the case. 
If we had been sitting around a 
table a million years ago and asked 
the same questions about what is 
new, somebody would have come in 
with a torch in his hand. Twenty 
years ago we would have been 
talking about how fluorescent 
lighting makes possible 200 
footcandles on the work surface. 
Today we have the opportunity to 
focus on quality—because so many 
new tools are available to us to 
create quality lighting.” 

Gunnar Birkerts: “Again, I hope 
those 'new tools' include tools for 
designing with daylight. I wonder 


Barry Donaldson, AIA 
Tishman Research Corporation 
New York City 


how many lighting consultants are 
equally at ease designing with 
daylight as they are designing with 
electric light?” Consultant Sylvan 
Shemitz replied, “We start with 
daylight; we never begin to design 
the lighting solution for a building 
until we evaluate the daylighting 
and its effect.” Birkerts: “That's the 
way it should be and what I intend 
to filibuster about later [see 
daylighting discussion below].” 
Shemitz: “You are an exception. 
Most architects begin their study of 
daylight with a catalog from a 
Venetian blind company.” 

Delaine Jones: “I'd like to 
emphasize again that considerations 
for energy conservation have been 
the catalyst for most of the new 
project development we have seen 
over the recent years, and the 
catalyst for better understanding of 
the visual environment. It has 
caused many architects to think 
about a subject that they have not 
thought about since school, and has 
caused more architects to call on 
lighting designers because they 
haven't thought about it and don't 
know enough about it." 


Question to the Round Table: 
What have we learned about 
lighting in human terms? 

Not nearly enough, said Der Scutt. 
“We certainly don't have any 
scientific facts about the biological 
aspects of daylighting or the 
psychological aspects of electric 
lighting. We have a long way to 
0 
Jim Nuckolls: “We don't know 
much about (and we certainly do 
nothing about) the fact that as we 
age we see differently—and not as 


well. We've all seen building lobbies 
where anyone over the age of 40 
can hardly see his way to the 
elevator; and shiny floors which 
seem to be designed to trip up a 60- 
year-old. I think barrier-free design 
has to be extended into the area of 
lighting. 

"Lighting also needs to be 
designed for greater individual 
choice and accommodation. We now 
give people chairs that go up and 
down, frontwards and backwards; 
but we seldom have lighting that 
adjusts to variations in people's 
eyes, and their preferences as to 
lighting." 

Said Howard Brandston: “I 
mentioned a DOE study earlier. Its 
first phase is to identify long-term 
research needs in lighting design— 
with emphasis on the subjective and 
productivity-related issues. It is 
even funded in the new budget, 
though the DOE has until now 
funded very objective studies." 

Lesley Wheel: “I sit with Howard 
on the board of the Lighting 
Research Institute [a nonprofit 
organization funded by the Lighting 
Research Education Fund, a 
program of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society in New York 
City], and I have to say I am very 
disappointed in the quality of the 
grant requests that come in. What 
we need most is to establish longer 
lines of communication through the 
architectural profession; what we 
are getting are requests from the 
academic community that tend to be 
similar to the requests we might 
have gotten 10 years ago." 

Bob Siegel: "Maybe like a lot of 
other things it goes back to the 
schools—to first- and second-year 
design when students are doing 
three-dimensional design problems 
and dealing with space and shape 
and light. Maybe it's true that as 
architects we don't know enough 
about designing with light. If it is 
true, then we have to go back to the 
schools and to the whole concept of 
educating architects. . . ." 

Consultant Wheel: “Some 
architects are not well trained in the 
use of light—I spoke before about 
lighting being taught as a building 
Science, not an art. But good 
architects are remarkably 
demanding. As a lighting designer, 
I have to get better year after year 
because the demands that are made 
on us are greater each year. We 
can't get away with mediocre 
solutions." 

Engineer Steiner: “It's clear that 
many of the panelists at this Round 
Table spend time teaching. But the 
most effective laboratory, the best 
studio, is the world around us. We 
see good lighting and we see bad 
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“Lighting is an art supported by a technology.” 


Lesley Wheel 


lighting. We see lighting that is 
responsive to the visual task at 
hand, and we see dismal failures. 
The successful practitioner is the 
one who sees the spaces that are 
visual successes and applies what 
he or she has seen...” 


The Round Table was asked about 
new products and new technology 
that is affecting lighting 

Michael Shanus mentioned lamps: 
“An important advance is the new 
small metal halides, which are very 
efficient and have very good color. 
There is a 150-watt lamp and a 70- 
watt that is less than the size of a 
cigarette. Another new lamp that 
has helped tremendously is the bent 
fluorescent. Another advance is the 
T-8 fluorescent [T-8 means it's one 
inch in diameter], which has good 
color, is energy efficient, and allows 
us to perform some neat tricks with 
reflectors and lenses that were not 
practical with the larger T-12 lamps. 
These new lamps, and the upsurge 
in interest in quality light versus 
quantity, have resulted in some 
very nice improvements in the 
quality of lighting fixtures.” 

Lesley Wheel added: “In our 
office we think the T-8 fluorescents 
are the wave of the future— 
cheaper to make and cheaper to use. 
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And the new PL lamp is 
phenomenal—its shape (it looks like 
a couple of cigarettes stuck 
together) lets you do a lot of things 
you can't do with other lamps. For 
some reason the color is infinitely 
better than any other fluorescent 
tube around, and it lets you get 
more light in a smaller space. This 
little guy can replace a 60-watt lamp 
using only 13 watts." And Sheldon 
Steiner reported that "the PL lamp is 
being made available in an 18-inch 
size that consumes 35 watts—and 
will probably make for a lot fewer 
two-by-four and one-by-four 
fluorescents in large ceilings. It's a 
real technological breakthrough." 
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Sy Shemitz spoke of the related 
problem of ballasts: “Yes, the 
manufacturers have given us the 
electronic ballast, but they've stuck 
it in a metal case the same size as 
the old magnetic ballast. The 
European manufacturers have done 
a great deal to miniaturize ballast 
for both HID and fluorescent lamps. 
We need that miniaturization in this 
country...." 

Sheldon Steiner on wiring 
systems: "The real need these days 
is for flexibility—so we've seen the 
development of plug-in wiring 
systems with plug-in lighting, 
automatic switching and dimming 
systems, and under-carpet flat 
wiring. These systems are now 
within the economie reach of most 
designers. We need them because 
we are increasingly confronted with 
clients who want to be able to 
change lighting and wiring as their 
needs change and as occupants 
need to be moved around the space. 
We, of course, make economic 
analyses of alternative systems that 
take into account initial costs, the 
frequency of change anticipated, 
and the cost of change—but what is 
skewing those analyses these days 
is the value of not interrupting the 
occupants of the building. Not long 
ago most owners were quite willing 
to allow you to vacate an area for 
three or four days to put in new 
wiring and new outlets to suit a new 
use of the space. These days, so 
that changes can be made 
overnight, raised floors are often 
economically justified, and not just 
in computer areas." 

Engineer John Fuchs on control 
of lighting: “Microprocessors and 
building automation devices now 
allow you to almost modulate the 
lighting you have in a space. Not 
new, but being used more and more, 
are motion-detecting devices that 
turn the lighting on and off. We're 
seeing new lenses with prisms on 
both top and bottom to reduce 
brightness." 

Added Barry Donaldson: “The 
new microprocessor technology is 
going to revolutionize lighting 
control—variable switching can be 
programmed into any building 
automation system. So can 
automated time-clock controls, or 
local-oceupancy sensor controls, or 
daylight dimming controls. Five 
years ago, the cost of those systems 
was very high, but I think we'll 
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soon find systems like these in 
virtually every new large-scale 
building.” 

And, added Carl Hillmann: “Very 
recently, we learned of a new 
system that lets you turn fixtures 
on and off, or change their dimmer 
setting, by sending a low-voltage 
pulse along the building wiring, 
instead of using a separate control- 
wiring system.” 

Michael Shanus pointed out that 
“daylighting cannot be cost- 
effective unless it is linked with a 
dimming system to cut the use of 
electric lighting (and the energy 
usage) for which the daylighting is 
substituted. So what we need are 
better dimming systems that can 
follow daylight more effectively. 
Many dimming systems will dim 
from 100 per cent down to 75 per 
cent or maybe even 50 per cent. We 
need full-range dimming—to 
something like 10 per cent—for 
fluorescents and HID lamps, without 
changing their color rendition.” 


But, the Round Table argued, 
all the good new tools do not 
guarantee good lighting 
Said Howard Brandston: “A good 
designer is not a mechanic who 
walks around with a bag of tools. A 
good designer is someone who 
understands what is needed and 
knows where to find the tools 
needed to accomplish that.” 

Architect Stephen Lesser: “As an 
architect, I am more inclined to 
want to talk about natural light and 
the cultural issues involved in 
lighting than about new hardware. 
But you have to learn about 
lighting. For a major interior job I 
used only incandescents—and as a 
result the space was, well, rather 
dark. We need to know about the 
new tools and what they can do. So 
do our clients. No one is educating 
them about the new lamps and new 
controls, and managing these new 
systems requires training and 
understanding.” 

Said engineer John Fuchs: “It's 
part of our responsibility, and part 


of the architect's responsibility, to 
develop in the very early stages of 
the game some philosophy about 
managing the building when we 
designers walk away from it. 

“But we need the palette to work 
with, we need the new tools. A good 
designer, whether he is an architect 
or an engineer or a lighting 
designer, has to make use of 
whatever technology is available— 
and even though the lighting 
business is becoming more and 
more technical and complex, it 
behooves us to keep up with the 
new tools.” 

Der Scutt: “Keeping up with the 
new technology is easier talked 
about than done. As an architect, I 
take a certain pride in trying to 
keep abreast of new technology in 
all areas of building. I am especially 
interested in lighting, and have 
been active in the New York 
lighting community. Yet I just 
heard about several new 
developments that I didn't know 
anything about. What happens to 
the architect or interior designer 
out there across the country, who 
doesn't have a lighting consultant? 
How do they understand the latest 
technology? How do they keep up to 
date? I think we have a real 
education problem." 

Edward Mills agreed, but added 
“it's not enough to tell us about a 
product; we have to physically see 
what it does and how it works and 
how it will accommodate our 
particular design." 

Paul Marantz sounded what he 
called “a small nationalistic 
caution": *It should have come to 
everyone's attention that almost 
every technological advancement in 
light sources that has been 
mentioned today has come to us 
from outside this country—mostly 
from Germany, Holland, and 
Japan—and it is my great concern 
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“Most architects begin their study of daylighting 
with a catalog from a Venetian blind company.” 


Sy Shemitz 


that our domestic lamp companies 
are losing (or maybe have already 
lost) their leadership along with 
their interest in innovation. These 
new lamps are being developed by 
market forces, by the need for more 
efficient lamps with better color.” 

John Fuchs agreed: “The 
Europeans and the Japanese are 
interested in innovation because 
they want to enter the huge market 
in this country. The U. S. lamp 
manufacturers have belatedly 
understood that they have to 
compete by producing not just what 
they have available, but what the 
market wants and needs." 

Said Howard Brandston: “One 
area where the U. S. manufacturers 
are taking the lead is in research on 
incandescent lighting, because of 
the marvelous new control systems 
and because most people, when it 
comes down to it, really prefer 
incandescent lighting. That's a plus. 
The U. S. manufacturers are 
responding because they 
understand that if they don't the 
Europeans and the Japanese are 
going to take over." 


Another new technology: 

computer synthesis of 

lighting systems 

Reported Sheldon Steiner: “We 
have, working with the Navy, 
developed an illumination program 
that permits a designer to 
determine what the annual energy 
consumption of his building will be, 
taking into account the heat gain 
and loss of windows or other 
openings in the building to allow for 
natural daylighting and the effects 
of switching or dimming the various 
electric lighting systems in the 
building. The system allows you to 
explore alternatives: making 
windows larger or smaller, 
installing light shelves, shading 
devices, reflectors, and so on. 
Another computer application we 
are working on is the synthesis of 
interiors—exploring various 
lighting schemes by showing how 
the room would look on a television 
screen." [See also “The coming 
breakthrough of computers as a 
true design tool," RECORD, 
September 1984, for a detailed 
report on creating realistic images 
at Cornell University's Computer 
Graphics Program.] 


Daylighting: how important, 

how useful, how can it be used, 

how does it affect us? 

Architect Gunnar Birkerts has long 
championed the effective use of 
daylight in buildings for reasons of 
both energy conservation and 
strong personal preference— 
notably in his pioneering low- 
energy building for IBM in 
Southfield, Michigan and in a 
number of essentially underground 
libraries at Cornell and Michigan. 
Said Birkerts: “My background in 
daylight is all empirical, largely 
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intuitive. My interest and 
enthusiasm for daylighting may go 
back to my childhood, since I was 
born way up north in Europe, where 
you count the days of daylight. ...I 
believe that if we thought about it, 
most of us would prefer to perform 
our tasks under daylight if at all 
possible—and that electric light is a 
fallback position we have to deal 
with since building enclosures 
cannot provide us with adequate 
daylight. What we need to explore 
more fully is the idea that vision 
[seeing out] and daylighting are 
really separate issues. Most often 
we put in glass as one package—for 
vision and admitting light. I believe 
we should design primarily for 
daylight—remembering that the 
source of daylight is the whole sky 
dome and not necessarily the sun 
ray that comes into the building. As 
a matter of fact, we should try to 
convert the sun ray through 
reflection, deflection, and diffusion 
into what you might call a cold ray 
of light. We don't want direct 

light coming in—we want reflected, 
diffused light. An example: At the 
time I was searching for a concept 
for the IBM Southfield building, I 
had occasion to take a long plane 
trip. As I look back to that design, 
which has relatively small window 
area and window sill reflectors that 
bounce light upwards and deep into 


the interior, I realize that 
everything in the building was also 
in that plane—reflected, diffused 
light; good backlighting, no glare, 
high intensity outside with lower 
brightness inside. The design just 
happened on that plane. ... 

“You have to think in relatively 
simple terms about design for 
effective use of daylight, and design 
for daylighting from the start—it 
can't be retrofitted. Do you need 
special devices—light shelves, 
reflectors? Sometimes, but they are 
costly. A three-foot eyebrow over a 
window can add a lot, say 25 per 
cent, to the area of building skin. 
And that affects the arithmetic a 
lot." 

Michael Shanus of Leo A. Daly's 
San Francisco office spoke about 
another pioneering experiment in 
design for daylighting: “The 
Lockheed building (RECORD, January 
1984) is a five-story, 600,000 square- 
foot building with a 90-foot cross 
section—and gets effective 
daylighting all across that 90 feet. 
Normally, of course, the level of 
daylighting trails off sharply as you 
move away from the window wall 
into the interior—what we did was 
to manipulate that curve by using a 
15-foot-high window with a 12-foot 
interior light shelf that ‘shades’ the 
interior near the wall and bounces 
light into the interior. We also 
sloped the ceiling, in effect ‘aiming’ 
it at the window, which raised the 
interior light level by using the 
ceiling as a reflector element. 
Daylighting is supplemented by an 
indirect lighting system that is 
controlled by dimmers to maintain 
an ambient light level (combination 
of daylighting and indirect lighting) 
of 30 footcandles. This system uses 
only 0.25 watt per square foot over 
the year. Of course, we were not 
trying to get task-level illumination 
from that system—only general 
illumination. A task-ambient system 
is used as needed. We were lucky to 
have a client which by the very 
nature of its business always uses 
mock-ups, so we were able to use 
models and build a full-seale mock- 
up as we tried to develop the 
system. More of this kind of 
experimentation is essential. 

“Part of the problem with 
enhanced use of daylight has been 
that the design process has been 
fragmented, with the mechanical 
engineer responsible for the 


mechanical systems, the electrical 
engineer responsible for the 
electrical systems, and so on down 
the line. Each of these individual 
disciplines tends to try and reduce 
its system costs—both first cost and 
energy cost—as much as possible, 
almost independent of the other 
factors. Daylighting, of course, 
requires windows, and a more 
complex way of looking at the 
integration of systems—so an 
interaction of all the engineers and 
the architect has to occur from day 
one. Just putting windows into a 
building doesn't make it daylit—we 
have to get the daylight deep into 
the building. 

“I must say I agree with Gunnar 
that people seem to prefer working 
under daylight. All the other 
Lockheed campus buildings are lit 
with two-by-four troffers and very 
little daylight, and people do seem 
to prefer the environment of the 
new building. We're tracking both 
the performance of the new 
building and the user response, but 
at this early stage it's fair to say 
just that people who have to move 
out of the new building go kicking 
and screaming... ." 

Sy Shemitz questioned the 
premise of trying to develop more 
daylighting in a building instead of 
lighting it by electricity. “Mr. 
Birkerts, what is it you want, what 
are you looking for when you urge 
us all to agree that we would prefer 
to perform our tasks under 
daylight? What is the quality of 
light you want? Define the 
feeling—and then let us see if 
daylighting is the only way to 
obtain that result. Isn't there a way 
that you could achieve the quality of 
light you are after without 
daylight?" 

Said Paul Marantz: “I think there 
are prejudices showing that we 
might find it useful to get rid of. It's 
like the common prejudice that 
incandescent is ‘more noble’ than 
fluorescent. We've talked about 
artificial light and natural light 
when in fact all the stuff is really 
light. All of the sources of light 
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“It is probably no accident that many of us who 
are lighting designers came out of the theater.” 


Paul Marantz 


have different qualities, but they 
are all part of the palette and we 
probably should treat them all as 
candidates for consideration. It is 
the capacity of and nature of 
daylight to be ever-changing that 
gives us a sense of procession 
throngh the day—and that is almost 
surely its most important quality. 
The color in the morning is different 
from the color in the afternoon; 
cloudy days alternate with clear 
days; and that is what we like. The 
deadening nature of a consistent 
never-changing electric 
environment is the difference, and 
maybe we should build into artificial 
lighting variability and change. The 
important thing, I think, is to cease 
putting values on different kinds of 
light and to begin to think of them 
as one continuous source." 

Der Seutt: "I agree with Paul 
Marantz's analysis. The notion of 
daylight in the dawn-to-dusk cycle is 
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a very important ingredient in 
realizing what is otherwise a static 
luminous environment. So a balance 
between daylight and an electric 
light is critical in creating a 
psychological motivation for the 
occupant. I remember talking to 
Lou Kahn and Richard Kelly when 
they were designing the Kimball 
Art Museum, and listening to Lou 
talk about ways to bring daylight 
into the building, to be able to see 
the clouds and the changing color of 
light—and at the same time protect 
the art....” 

Barry Donaldson: “We must 
remember that daylight is and 
should be a strong determinant of 
form, and that is why architects so 
readily embrace the use of daylight 
in their buildings." 

Edward Mills: “Exactly the point 
I was going to make—artificial light 
is a 20th-century phenomenon, and 


before that architects designed 
buildings around the techniques for 
bringing light into the building in a 
lot of different ways. The old 
Supreme Court Building in New 
York is a six-story octagon-shaped 
building with light courts that bring 
light and ventilation down four 
levels. 

"It may complicate things for me 
to argue that natural light is better 
brought in directly than indirectly— 
I think it's important to be able to 
see the actual source of light. When 
we eut off a light source and bring 
in daylight indirectly, we create 
something of a mystery about what 
the light is, and to me that's 
artificial lighting." 

Delaine Jones: “It seems like a lot 
of the concepts we're talking about 
for daylight actually turn it into 
artificial daylight. Michael Shanus 
calls the system for bringing 
daylight deep into the interior of the 
Lockheed building “enhanced” 
daylighting.” 

Bob Siegel: “I really agree with 
you. The important thing about 
daylight is the change through the 
day and year. When we do an office 
interior, we start off with a window 
wall that somebody else has made. 
It lets in a certain amount of light; 
but the next wall that's really 
interesting is the wall between the 
private office and the corridor or 
secretarial space—and we have the 
opportunity to try and bring some 
sense of what's going on outside 
through to that point. The next wall 
is the interior office, and we work 
hard to continue that sense of the 
outdoors through to that point. 
Thinking about daylight and what's 
happening outside lets us make a lot 
of interesting design decisions and 
use a lot of interesting materials— 
we can use frosted glass and glass 
block and transom glass and doors 
that don't go full height or aren't 
solid—because we are trying to 
relate to daylight. We talk to clients 
about light a great deal, and this 
arsenal of materials and techniques 
makes the design of interiors very 
special.” 

Howard Brandston: “Bob has 
been talking about using daylight 
without necessarily being able to 
see outside. Gunnar very carefully 
made a distinction between light 
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and vision—the ability to see out. 
We've done a lot of lighting with 
daylight—by managing to cut a 
couple of holes, or build shelves, or 
hold back walls—so that you have 
daylight but may have to go and 
discover that indeed it is daylight 
that is putting light into the space.” 

Architect Richard Hayden: “I 
would like to change the subject 
from office buildings to chicken 
coops. If you were born in a chicken 
coop, you would think the day was 
18 hours long instead of 24— 
because there are no windows and 
the farmer controls the light to 
increase your production. But most 
of us were born and brought up in a 
more natural environment—and I 
think 90 per cent of what we are 
trying to do with daylight is keep 
one arm out holding onto a tree as 
we sit in our million-square-foot 
office building." 

Peter Coan: “I was just thinking 
about our concern with quality, not 
just quality of light but quality of 
life. And when so many of my 
clients say T don't want any more 
fluorescent lights,' they are saying 
‘T want this space to be warmer, 
more friendly.’ They are saying ‘I 
want more quality in my life.' " 

John Fuchs: “It's very tough to 
argue about motherhood, apple pie, 
or daylighting. The problem with 
daylight is that it's unpredictable. 
We just plain need artificial light to 
supplement this wonderful quality 
that's coming in through the 
windows—part of the time.” 


The Round Table then switched 

to task-ambient lighting— 

what went right, and what didn't 

Sy Shemitz, one of the pioneers of 
the task-ambient concept, began by 
defining it: “Task light is something 
that is directed toward the task. 
Ambient light is light that fills the 
environment to break down the 
contrast between task and 
surround. Task-ambient, as they 
defined it years ago, was a single 
source, one lamp, that lit up both 
the ceiling and the work table. 


“Something has happened to 
task-ambient lighting. It's grown, 
it's done well, it commands a fair 
chunk of the marketplace—but it's 
been fouled up by some very poor 
practitioners, it's been misapplied. 
It was conceived of as an energy- 
conserving and very humane kind 
of lighting that would create a very 
pleasant environment for workers. 
Mostly what went wrong was that 
too many furniture people tried to 
sell themselves as lighting people 
and made all the mistakes that the 
ceiling people made in selling 
themselves as lighting people. It 
doesn't work to hang kitchen 
cabinet strips under the cabinets 
and turn troffers upside down on 
top of the cabinets. It doesn't work 
to take a HID source and aim it at 
the ceiling, creating the same kinds 
of brightness on the ceiling that we 
used to have with bare lamp strips. 
There are some jobs that are good— 
very pleasant, very successful. But 
good systems have to be designed— 
not just bought like pieces of 
furniture with a lot of optional 
add-ons." 

Barry Donaldson: “What's 
important in the design of any task- 
ambient system is, again, the 
coordination of the designers 
involved—the architect, the lighting 
designer, the interior designer, and 
the furniture designer. It's not 
uncommon for a lighting designer 
(or furniture designer) to design a 
very good task-ambient system 
assuming certain wall and ceiling 
and floor reflectances and then for 
the interior designer to come in with 
charcoal gray finishes that soak up 
all the ambient light." 

Bob Siegel: “If you think back to 
the apartments of the 1930s, they 
had no built-in lighting except 
maybe in the bathrooms; they had 
handsome lamps with nice shades 
on them and the rooms were well lit 
and warm and relaxed and human— 
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which seems a very sane way to 
make light. Most of the systems 
furniture doesn't let you see the 
source of the light; it's buried in 
something; it has no visual quality. 
We've lost something in the work 
environment that we have in the 
great library reading rooms—where 
there's a series of tables with table 
lamps on them that give you plenty 
of light to read by but also create a 
wonderful light in the room. You 
can take the same space and have 
the tables with no reading lights 
and then deliver light to read by 
and to brighten the room in some 
much more complicated and less 
pleasant way." 

Lesley Wheel: “What's important 
is not this system or that system, 
but the concept itself. The concept 
is that the task be lighted to a 
higher level of light than the 
ambient, the surroundings. That 
requires that the majority of the 
light be on the task and that the 
ambient light perform a secondary 
role in controlling contrast. Those 
are important ideas, developed 
directly from the energy- 
conservation movement, that we 
should not lose sight of." 

Richard Hayden: “Agreed. A 
wonderful thing has happened since 
Sy coined those words ‘task-ambient 
lighting’—architects began to pay 
attention to lighting in a way they 
never did before. Most office- 
building architects didn’t even have 
lighting in their contract with the 
developer; someone else came in 
and put in the two-by-fours and that 
was the end of it. Task-ambient 
lighting has seen a revolution and 
the systems, good and bad, have 
certainly heightened everyone’s 
interest, and a lot of good has to 
come from that.” 

Carl Hillmann: “We need to 
remember that the essence of Sy’s 
concept was to put focused light on 
the task and also create a 
background amount of light with 
the same source—that’s where the 
economy comes in, that’s what 
saves energy. Furniture systems 
that don’t combine the task and 
ambient lighting from one source, 
but instead have one source of light 
going up and one source going 
down to the task, dilute a very good 
idea and put economy and energy 
conservation out the window. The 
major emphasis on using task- 
ambient lighting is, we find, in 
offices where there is a heavy use 
of computers, where fixed bright 
sources in the ceiling cause 
problems of glare at the screen.” 


The Round Table then focused 
on the effects of lighting on 
people—and on productivity 
Paul Marantz: “I am not an expert 
on the question of measured 
productivity, so I can only use my 
intelligence to say that the more 
interesting, varied, and variable 
environment would certainly seem 
to provide the greatest amount of 
productivity. It is really an 
architectural problem to make an 
environment that is efficient and 
engaging, pleasant and humane.” 
Barry Donaldson: “Productivity 
is clearly going to become more and 
more of an issue, particularly in 
office building design. There have 
been a number of studies that 
clearly document the relationship 
between lighting and productivity— 
with results like a 30 to 40 per cent 
decrease in productivity of the 
typing pool when offices were 
delamped for energy conservation. 
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When the offices were relamped, 
productivity went right back up to 
previous levels.” 

Stephen Lesser: “The question 
really is: Does that have anything to 
do with the lighting? It may just 
have been the workers took the 
delamping as something being 
withdrawn, taken away; and in the 
impoverished environments of so 
many offices, if all you’ve got is 
lighting and it’s taken away, that’s 
the issue, not whether or not the 
lighting is better. There is so much 
more in an environmental design 


that bears upon whether or not 
people are comfortable—and, I 
suppose, productive.” 

Lesley Wheel: “Tve read that 
productivity goes up at least 
temporarily almost whatever you 
change, in a kind of boredom factor. 
But I think these changes in 
productivity are far from 
scientifically proved in any 
direction. I’d love to be convinced, 
but I'm still a skeptic. 

Delaine Jones: “I too would like 
to be convinced. I think the 
delamping/relamping study that 
Barry mentioned, which was 
conducted by the GSA, stopped too 
soon. It needed to go on to a 
complete redesign of that lighting 
system—reduced over-all lighting 
but more light on the work." Added 
Jim Nuckolls: “Even with a new 
system you don't get the 
productivity because the worker's 
perceptions will be that the new 
system is ‘dark’ compared to an old 
office bright with general 
illumination. You have to explain 
what task-ambient is all about, and 
about the comforts of their new 
chair which adjusts every which 
way, and all of the other new 
wonders." 

Sheldon Steiner observed that “in 
jails, a measure of productivity is 
how quiet the inmates are from day 
to day. We've found that if you give 
inmates an opportunity to control 
the light within their own 
environment—perhaps just a switch 
to turn off the light in their cell and 
perhaps get a second level of 
illumination for shaving or writing, 
they respond favorably." 

Added John Nuckolls: “Theater 
lighting has always been used in a 
most direct way to affect people— 
and for very precise periods of time; 
making them laugh in the first act 
and cry in the second act. There are 
rules that have been developed in 
the theater for accomplishing those 
emotions; maybe they are 
transferable to architecture." 

Stephen Lesser: “The trouble 
with all the ‘scientific’ studies about 
lighting is that every person brings 
into 'the laboratory' different 
experience, behavior patterns, likes 
and dislikes—all of which have a 
tremendous influence on the 
results. All of us here are interested 
in doing better lighting; but let's not 
put a burden on lighting systems 
that they cannot bear." 

Howard Brandston: “I want to 
get back to what Paul Marantz said 
at the beginning of this 
conversation: He said he was not an 
expert on productivity, but believed 


that what's important is a sense of 
people liking where they are. I 
submit that we should never make 
the mistake of first designing for 
the task. We should light the spaces 
for people, and then see if we need 
extra light for the task." 

Lesley Wheel: “Agree. The 
design process, the lighting design 
process by which most of us tackle 
our projects, is to make a pleasant 
space and then see if you have 
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enough light to see by. It takes a lot 
less light that way. ..." 

And that concept, argued Howard 
Brandston, is especially important 
for people working with computers: 
“We keep forgetting that we are 
dealing with the quality of life of 
human beings. These are not robots 
trained to do this stuff. People in 
special computer rooms tend to 
“burn out”; they need to be in spaces 
like everyone else where they can 
look out and see the green, get the 
daylight, watch the day pass, get a 
little bit of human nourishment. We 
can solve the problems of glare on 
screens.” 

Sy Shemitz agreed: “If you can 
balance the environment properly, 
you make a very pleasant 
environment in which to work on a 
computer—an environment in which 
people don't ‘burn out,’ complain of 
glare or headaches, or take 20- 
minute breaks to rest their eyes. 
What you need is to use a screen 
with a brightness that is 
comparable or comfortable with its 
surround; light the wall behind the 
screen, and the work surface to a 
pleasant balanced brightness 
relationship to the screen. We try to 
deal with the whole environment, 
and it works. ..." 


“The concern for energy conservation gave us 
both great opportunities—and grand excuses 


for bad design." 
Delaine Jones 


Sylvan Shemitz, FIES 
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Question to the Round Table: 

Can good lighting be taught, 

or is it intuitive? 

Paul Marantz: "I think the answer 
is yes to all of the above, but that 
the most important way to learn 
good lighting is to practice, practice, 
practice. It is only from experience 
that you can sharpen your skill. It is 
probably no accident that many of 
us who are lighting designers came 
out of the theater—where you get 
to try new lighting designs on a 
frequent basis (compared with 
buildings) and quickly get a sense 
of lighting in your fingertips—if 
you pay attention to what's 
happening, and not happening, all 
the time." 

Der Scutt: “I wouldn't discount 
the intuitive skills of the better 
designers. Drafting can be taught, 
but you can't necessarily teach 
someone to draw. ..." 

Howard Brandston: “Teaching 
across the country has been uneven. 
The Illuminating Engineering 
Society has programmed a 
workshop for teachers of lighting, 
with emphasis not on how to teach 
it, but on what makes good lighting. 
There has got to be a really 
interactive approach between those 
who teach and those who practice 
and those who create products. . . ." 

Richard Hayden: “I think we can 
go back to basics—that a good 
design is a good design, and a 
talented designer will probably do 
better designs than one less 
talented. But there are good 
courses available. My guess is the 
competence is the same today as it 
was 20 years ago. What is different 
is the incredible explosion of 
technological capability that is 
available to us. 

Jim Nuckolls: “But the question 
is, can lighting be taught? I’m not 
sure it can be taught, but the skills 


of lighting can certainly be 
developed, and at Parsons we are 
attempting to do just that. We 
spend a lot of hours on a course 
specifically for architects and 
interior designers. But why isn't 
this kind of training available at the 
architecture schools?" 

Answered Sy Shemitz: “It is at 
Yale, but apparently not for the 
same number of hours you are 
spending at Parsons. We don't talk 
about calculation and appropriate 
footcandles—we talk about lighting 
as a design tool; we try to stimulate 
the students to think in terms of 
what a space should feel like, how it 
should look; where the light falls 
and where there are shadows, 
where there are highlights and 
where there is sparkle. I think it's 
been a very successful program, 
ending with a model-building 
project in which the students work 
with miniature lamps and low- 
voltage transformers to light a 
space with several alternative 
schemes. It gives them a chance to 
develop their thinking about space 
and how light works with space. I 
wish more schools were doing it." 

Jim Nuckolls: “Clearly more 
schools of architecture need to offer 
lighting as a strong part of their 
curriculum.” 


Architects, lighting designers, 

and engineers working together: 

the problem is communication 

Said Bob Siegel: “I like working 
with my lighting consultant, who 
happens to be Carl Hillmann. I don't 
find it in any way adversarial. The 
best way for the architect to work 
with the lighting consultant is to 
describe his general intention about 
a space, where the natural light is 
coming in, how light could enliven 
what I hope will be a dynamic 
space. We try for one-of-a-kind 
design solutions, and hope for one- 
of-a-kind lighting solutions. 

“It's really fun when you can 
control the roof profile and the 
ceiling height and the section of the 
roof, so that you are combining 
natural light with artificial light." 

Der Scutt: “I have to say that I 
think engineers are responsible for 
a lot of the bad lighting in this 
country. In large-scale office 
buildings they tend to specify 
fixtures without really paying 


attention to what the program is 
going to be, who the occupants are 
going to be. In all fairness, they 
may not know because the client 
doesn't know. But the real danger 
comes when that same engineer is 
called on to design lighting for the 
kind of job Bob Siegel is talking 
about. They do not seem to have the 
technical expertise to do really good 
lighting. ..." 

Michael Shanus: “As both an 
architect and an engineer, I can 
sympathize with what Der Scutt is 
saying, while not liking to hear it. It 
is true that on most large-scale 
projects, the lighting of space is the 
job of an electrical engineer. The 
engineer is taught lighting in 
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school, he is taught the rules and 
the calculations; but he usually 
doesn’t have the architectural 
training to give him an awareness 
of the impact he is creating on the 
space. He doesn’t have the training 
to visualize the space and instead, 
too often, relies on the numbers. So 
either we have to teach more of the 
lighting nuts and bolts in 
architecture school, or teach more 
about the impact of sensitive 
lighting in engineering school.” 

But, said architect Ed Mills: “If 
we as architects, working with 
either a lighting designer or an 
electrical engineer, can’t work out a 
decent lighting system, it is our 
fault.” 

Lighting consultant Howard 
Brandston: “I think for a while that 
the engineers lost credibility 
because they took rules out of 
books—it says so in the book, so it 
must be right. They never applied 
their eyes or their thinking to the 
lighting problem at hand. I think 
today we're seeing an important 
change. More and more architects 
are using lighting consultants and 
really insisting that we work with 
engineers. I think there has to be a 


new sense of working together to 
do the best job, develop a better 
team spirit—even if that means 
letting some of the barriers down 
and some of our egos down a little 
bit and just getting to work.” 

Paul Marantz: “As a lighting 
designer, I'd like to talk about the 
frustrations of working with 
architects. One is the very 
extraordinary pressure of time. 
What used to be a six-month job 
now must be done in three months, 
or two months, or one month. The 
architect is subject to the same 
pressure of course, the pressure of 
money, but it seems to me that at 
some point we (and the architects) 
reach an irreducible minimum 
beyond which we cannot do any 
original thinking, cannot engage in 
a creative dialogue, but instead 
must use out-of-the-drawer 
solutions, which is not what we 
came here to talk about. ... 

"My second wish is that more 
architects could find the language 
to express what they want in terms 
of lighting, instead of just handing 
us a set of drawings and saying, 
Tight it. ” 


In an end-of-the-day round robin, 
the panelists offered some 
fascinating final thoughts 
Jim Nuckolls began: “The best 
thing about being a lighting 
designer is being truly part of the 
design team—when you feel what 
you have to say is being listened to, 
when there is real give and take 
between consultant and architect. 
The worst thing about being a 
lighting designer is the frequency 
with which you are told you must 
solve the problem quickly —which 
often means the primary reason for 
being hired is to take the blame for 
a lot of conditions that were 
absolutely impossible to start with. 
Another negative: The number of 
times the specs for the lighting 
system get sent to everyone but 
never seem to get issued by the 
architect or interior designer, so 
that when you look at the final job 
you realize that none of the 
installed details has anything to do 
with what you originally designed. 
Another positive: The number of 
projects you can get involved with. 
We bill out about 70 projects a 
month, which means we get to see 
more architecture than most 
architects.” 

Gunnar Birkerts: “Except on jobs 
like theater design or museum 
design, it's often difficult to 
convince the client to come up with 
a separate fee for lighting. We 


“I think we all owe it to ourselves 
to try and slow things down just a bit 
in order to accomplish better work. ” 


Stephen Lesser 


often negotiate with the electrical 
engineer to drop the design aspect 
of his work and devote that to the 
lighting consultant. The only 
alternative is to take the lighting 
designer's fee off the top of the 
architectural fee, and that of course 
is not ideal. ...” 

Howard Brandston: “Fee 
justification is an amazingly 
difficult thing. Some of my architect 
clients have alleged that I make 
more money, not just than they do, 
but than their lawyers do. But 
because the scope of our work is so 
small, the lighting designer's fee is 
really a minute amount of money in 
the cost of most buildings. What we 
bring to the job, since our scope of 
work is so small and we work on so 
many projects, is the opportunity to 
see a lot of different solutions and a 
lot of building materials and a lot of 
building systems—in short, to get a 
wonderful sense of problems on a 
wide variety of building types. In 
my years of practice, we have done 
well over 1,000 projects ranging 
from space shuttles to subterranean 
hideouts, with a lot of office 
buildings and hospitals and 
museums in between. Since we are 
expected to know so much about 
buildings so that we can solve the 
lighting design problems, I would 
hope that lighting would get a little 
higher priority in the training and 
continuing education of architects— 
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if only so that we can speak with a 
common vocabulary.” 

Peter Coan: “What I find 
remarkable about lighting 
designers is how they can tune in to 
so many different styles and ways 
of thinking. I basically do my own 
lighting, and then bring in a lighting 
designer to help me, check things 
out, ask them “Does it work?” I 
think ۲ know how it's going to feel, 
but I need to make sure that the 
lighting is really going to work.” 

Barry Donaldson: “My final 
thought is simply that the best 
lighting designs are those where 
the architect, the lighting designer, 
and the engineer work very closely 


together from the very start of the 
project. I also believe that owners in 
general are becoming smarter and 
more demanding than they used to 
be, and that the kinds of smarts and 
demands that they are imposing on 
the design community are creating 
better buildings. . . ." 

John Fuchs: “What I find 
gratifying is that we are having this 
dialogue here today. This kind of 
meeting would have been unheard 
of 10 years ago. Lighting 
consultants, lighting designers, 
electrical engineers, whatever we 
want to be called, were not long ago 
treated as a necessary evil to 
provide a service. Today, with the 
explosion of technical goodies that 
are available to all of us, I think 
more architects are going to see the 
worth of, the value of, good lighting 
design. And I hope the next phase 
of this developing relationship is 
going to be the architect's ability to 
actually define what he wants from 
us. That would make our design 
process much simpler, better, and 
more direct than being asked, as we 
are now, for a half-dozen 
solutions—almost a shopping list of 
things for the architect to pick and 
choose from." 

Richard Hayden: “As architects, 
we are persuaded that the project 
will be better if we can bring the 
lighting designers into the design 
team. We must have, at the 
moment, at least a half-dozen good 
lighting designers working with us 
on various projects, and their value 
has been proven and will continue to 
be proven.” 

Carl Hillmann: “There is a 
difference between lighting design 
and lighting consultation. This gets 
back to process. We lighting 
designers like to think we have an 
influence on design at the formative 
stage instead of coming in later 
when most of the decisions are 
made. We like to consider ourselves 
as part of the process of shaping a 
building. I find that as often as I try 
to be in that position, as often as not 
I am not; I am thought of more as a 
consultant, after the building is 
pretty well defined, to come up with 
a lighting solution. So part of our 
problem as lighting designers is to 
try and expand our bar on the PERT 
chart so we can get in earlier and 
make a contribution at the early 
stage when our contribution is most 
needed.” 

Delaine Jones: “It's clear that one 
of the triggers that brought us 
together, and guided a lot of our 


discussion, was the concern for 
energy conservation that began to 
surface only 15 years ago. It gave 
us both grand opportunities and 
grand excuses for bad design. Only 
when you begin to design with the 
kind of limits the energy problem 
imposed do you understand the 
level of skills we have. The need for 
energy conservation also caused the 
explosion of technology that we've 
talked about today, and caused the 
return to thinking about lighting 
problems in a way that we haven't 
thought for the last 25 years. We're 
looking again to explore the oldest 
design techniques—like 
daylighting—and seeing how they 
work in the context of today's 
newest technologies. What we must 
avoid is letting new technologies 
lead us into bad lighting—as the 
introduction of fluorescent lighting 
did 25 years ago. It was an 
important breakthrough, but it led 
to 25 years of bad lighting design.” 

Stephen Lesser: “An architect 
really has to have a lighting concept 
before he can ask much of a 
lighting designer. He must be able 
to convey, to communicate, what he 
wants in terms that both 
understand in the same way. The 
other serious problem is time. It 
takes time for architects, and for 
lighting designers, to do the job 
well. I think there is no substitute 
for time to consider, and then to 
reconsider, a design. I think we all 
owe it to ourselves, as part of our 
culture, to try and slow things down 
just a bit in order to accomplish 
better work. That is the only way 
we will achieve it." 

Paul Marantz: “It seems 
reasonable to argue that 
architecture is fundamentally a 
visual medium, that light and 
architecture are one thing, and that 
if the architect had the time and the 
patience to become knowledgeable 
about all that technology we 
lighting designers are stuck with, 
he would do lighting design himself. 
However, that doesn't happen 
because, as Stephen Lesser just 
said, everything is running too fast. 
It has become clear to me that our 
best work is done for architects for 
whom we have done work over and 
over again for years and years until 
we are thinking in harmony based 
on long experience and repetition of 
practice. Only by working together 
on that basis can we fine-tune the 
results we all hope for.” 

Michael Shanus: “We've heard in 
the course of the day about a lot of 
buildings that relied on daylight as 
a form giver, and that's what made 
those buildings special. Then we 
switched to almost-all-artificial 
light, to a totally controlled 


environment, where the architects 
did not need to deal with changing 
light. What 1 am hoping for is a 
return to the use of daylight in 
conjunction with artificial light— 
that combination can be made to 
ie and to pay off on the bottom 
ine." 

Bob Siegel: “We find that the 
more we know about a problem, the 
better we seem to be able to solve it, 
and I think therefore that it is 
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important for us to be working with 
a lighting consultant who has great 
technical skills—it's the only way to 
keep up to speed." 

Lesley Wheel: “Lighting should 
evolve so organically from the 
building design that maybe we 
shouldn't have lighting designers. 
But here we are, and here is the 
need, and the best thing we can do 
is to try to see and experience the 
building the way the architect does. 
We try to make our vision the vision 
of the architect. And that is 
enormously challenging and 
exciting work." 

Der Seutt had the final word: 
"Light is the shaper of architecture. 
Lighting is the definer of space. 
Lighting will either enhance the 
architectural environment, or offer 
up only a mundane and static 
ambience. Lighting should be made 
to stimulate and motivate the 
occupant, be it for comfort or 
performance. Architecture can be 
made more magnificent with the 
correct use of light." Which is a 
pretty good goal to shoot for, and a 
pretty good way to close a Round 
Table. W. W. 
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Not the same old thing 
When Lorry Parks and Thomas Lorry, “Land” 1; Lorry, "Sea" 
Lear Grace started their Dallas- 
based furniture business almost 
two years ago, it was, in part, 
because they had difficulty getting 
hold of the Memphis-Milano line. 
Although the Memphis rage had 
spread from continent to continent, 
the products were barely making it 
beyond the Eastern Seaboard, and 
were trickling to the Southwest at a 
rate that was altogether 
unsatisfactory to Parks and Grace. 
So, with a little help from a few 
Italian connections, Grace Designs 
was founded. 

Last July Grace Designs opened a 
show room designed by Memphis 
guru Ettore Sottsass himself. In 
addition to showing his line, the 
company has been featuring the 
work of lesser-known, American 
designers—including Thomas Lear 
Grace. 

Grace's Lorry chair—named for 
his partner—began with “the idea 
of representing a psychological 
moment." Such an approach is 
fitting for a young company that 
positions itself at odds with an 
imaginary nemesis named “Same 
Old Thing and Associates." 
According to the designer, the chair 
represents a state of suspended 
animation achieved through 
contrasts: the collision of vertical 
and horizontal, linear and 
curvilinear, surface and volume. 

A black square, which Grace 
describes as “an isolation of a piece 
of space," is the chair's base (and 
basis). When viewed in profile, the 
black square is the chair's central 
mass; viewed straight on, it is, in 
effect, a black stripe and the flip 
side to the void band of the 
backrest. The square and the seat 
are made of maple, and the back is 
formed from birch. The chair is 
available in a natural finish or in 
three color combinations. 

The Lorry is more than the sum 
of its parts. It is a construction that 
seems in the process of a "semantic 
breakdown," since each piece has its 
own color and form. For Grace, the 
"idea of representing a 
psychological moment" is best 
achieved through the use of 
"extreme psychological 
colors"—i.e., the yellow back, green 
seat, and pink support triangles of 
Land; the pink back, green seat, 
and blue support triangles of Sea; 
and the steel blue back, mauve seat, 
and yellow support triangles of Sky 
(see photos.) Yet Grace blithely 
asserts that these not-so-natural 
colors are extreme only if they 
perform in the neutral ground of 
"Same Old Thing and 
Associates." K. D. S. 

Grace Designs, Dallas. 
Circle 300 on reader service card 
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Lorry, "Sky" — Lorry, in maple 
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Part of a family 
Halo Lighting has developed a new 
line of ineandescent, HID, and low- 
voltage lighting fixtures. Two years 
of discussion with architects, 
interior designers, and lighting 
consultants convinced the company 
that there was a need for a 
comprehensive line of lighting 
fixtures for commercial applications 
designed to relate visually and 
functionally. To meet this need, 
Halo is introducing a full line of 
eoordinated fixtures equipped with 
standard features, including: 

* À housing with a 1 1/2-in.-deep 
mounting frame to accommodate 
thicker ceiling materials; 

* A one-piece die-cast aluminum 
socket cap that permits ۰ 
repositioning of the lamp by hand; 

* Adjustable bar hangers; 

* A mounting bracket with an 
adjustment span of up to 5 in.; 

* Á prewired feed-through junction 
box; and 

* A die-cast aluminum plaster 
frame. 

To help specifiers select the 
appropriate lighting fixtures, Halo 
has created a slide rule guide 
(above, right) that enables the user 
to coordinate incandescent or HID 
fixtures with downlight, wall 
washer, low-profile, adjustable, and 
surface-mounted fixtures. When the 
guide bar is set to the selected 
aperture, trim, and lamp group, the 
slide rule displays the recommended 
housing, trim, and wattage of the 
coordinated family. 

The new product line and the 
slide rule guide with supplemental 
product literature are the first 
phase of Halo's move into the 
commercial market. The company 
expects to release several additions 
to the line in the near future. Halo 
Lighting, Div. of McGraw-Edison 
Co., Elk Grove Village, Ill. 
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INTERIOR SURFACE FINISHINGS 


Tones and textures that whisper greatness. 


Floor tiles and wall panels of cast stone for contract interiors. Eighteen colors. Polished 
or honed. Ys” and 3/4" thicknesses available for a variety of applications—new work, 
remodeling and traditional stone-type installations. Made in America to exacting 
criteria. A classic understatement in affordable elegance. 
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Product literature 


Sinks 

A new 12-page catalog features the 
manufacturer's expanded line of 18- 
and 20-gauge stainless steel sinks, 
available with depths of up to 8 in. 
Scale drawings of each model are 
included in the literature. UNR 
Republic Stainless Steel Sinks, 
Paris, Ill. 
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Window extrusions 

The manufacturer's vinyl window 
extrusions are featured in a 6-page 
color brochure. The strength, 
stability, thermal efficiency, and 
dimensional precision of the lineal 
extrusions are reviewed in the 
literature. Vekaplast, USA, 
Zelienople, Pa. 
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Underfloor heating and cooling 

The Plen-Wood heating and cooling 
system is featured in a 36-page 
eolor brochure. The system uses the 
underfloor space as a sealed plenum 
chamber from which warm or cool 
air is distributed by a downflow 
furnace through floor registers to 
the rooms above. American 
Plywood Association, 

Tacoma, Wash. 
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Grommets 

A 12-page color brochure features 
the manufacturer's line of round, 
rectangular, and oval cord-access 
grommets made of plastic, 
aluminum, plated steel, wood, and 
solid brass. Dimensions of each 
model and available finishes are 
listed. Doug Mockett & Co., Inc., 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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HVAC enclosures 

Uni-Housing enclosures for hvac 
equipment are featured in an 18- 
page brochure. The thermal and 
acoustical performance of the 
panels, which can be assembled on 
the job site, are reviewed in the 
literature. Diagrams showing 
recommended installation 
sequences are included. United 
McGill Corp., Groveport, Ohio. 
Circle 404 on reader service card 


Tempered glass 

An 8-page color brochure reviews 
the manufacturing process and the 
strength and safety of tempered 
glass, The brochure also contains a 
section on reference materials, 
including sources of specifications, 
standards, and building codes. 
Glass Tempering Association, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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Single-ply roofing 

Alphagard, the manufacturer's 
polyisobutylene single-ply roofing 
material, is featured in a 4-page 
brochure. The material, which 
requires no ballast, fasteners, or 
seam adhesives, is said to be easier 
to install and maintain and to last 
longer than other single-ply roofing 
materials. AGR Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Circle 406 on reader service card 


Custom-built bridges 

A line of eustom-built pedestrian 
and single-lane vehicular bridges is 
featured in an 8-page color 
brochure. Several models made of 
self-weathering steel and painted 
Steel with wood, steel, and concrete 
decks are shown. Specifications on 
foundations and finishes are 
included. Continental Custom 
Bridge Co., Alexandria, Minn. 
Circle 407 on reader service card 


Electronic locking system 

A 4-page color brochure reviews the 
eight independent keycard access 
levels of the computer-controlled 
Sajflok electronic door locking 
system. Additional system 
components, including a printer that 
records all transactions, are 
described in the literature, 
Computerized Security Systems, 
Inc., Troy, Mich. 
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Contact registration printer 

The manufacturer's model RM 1920 
contact registration printer is 
described in a 4-page color 
brochure. Features of the printer, 
including user- or automatic-control 
of the lighting and vacuum systems 
and automatic reset to previous 
exposure settings, are reviewed in 
the literature. Design Mates, 
Lombard, Ill. 
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Lamps 

A 12-page color catalog features the 
manufacturer's new line of Italian- 
designed lamps made of blown 
glass, ceramic, and solid brass. A 
selection of table and floor lamps, 
torchéres, and wall sconces is 
shown in the literature. Nessen 
Lamps Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 

Circle 410 on reader service card 


Concrete paving 

Bomanite cast-in-place patterned 
concrete slab and Bomacron 
colored, imprinted concrete are 
featured in a 4-page brochure. Color 
photographs show interior and 
exterior applications of both 
systems, including an example of 
the new “Riverside Slate” pattern. 
Bomanite Corp., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Circle 411 on reader service card 
Continued 
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The right glazing system. 


For all the right reasons, EFG” exterior flush 
glazing systems from PPG are right. 


greatest choice. PPG offers five EFG systems: 
single- or double-glazed horizontal, single- or 
double-glazed curtainwall, and wall cladding. 
With flexibility like that, PPG EFG systems 
can meet your most demanding aesthetic 
and design criteria. 


The right glazing system is backed by 
the right support. PPG has over 100 years 
experience in glass manufacturing; in 
fact, we're the largest glass manufacturer 
in the world. So you can expect that 
our testing and verification programs are Ø 
extensive. And you can count on us to p 
engineer the total EFG system: that's the 
complete glass and metals package & 
from a single source. So no matter 


what size your building is, you can m 
simplify planning and ordering 
and still receive the benefit of m \ 
PPG's quality and technical - pug — 
expertise. 1 i 1 


flexibility of EFG systems from PPG. 
Look us up in Sweet's: 8.26a/Pp and 8.1/Pp. 
Or, to receive details on the EFG 
systems shown here, write us: 
PPG Industries, Inc. 
Glass Group Advertising, One PPG Place 
Pittsburgh, PA 15272. 


The right glass. The right support. 
Right to the last detail. 


apa 
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Product literature continued 


Sheet glazing 

A 20-page color catalog features 
three new products, including 
Lexan Extended Life Glazing for 
ultraviolet-intensive applications, 
Lexan Thermoclear profiled 
sheets, and standard Lexan sheets 
for outdoor signs. Transmission 
levels and impact resistance are 
reviewed. General Electric Co., 
Plasties Group, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Circle 412 on reader service card 


CAD system 

The manufacturer's new Cascade 
VII CAD system, which is said to 
operate faster than standard 
systems, is featured in a 4-page 
color brochure. Components of the 
system, including dual monitors, a 
tablet, a stylus, a 10-megabyte hard 
disk, and 5 1/4-in. floppy disk drive, 
are reviewed. Cascade Graphics 
Development, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Circle 413 on reader service card 


Insulation 
The Tecon “talking computer” MASTICORD 
program, which supplies calculated STRUCTURAL BEARING PAD 


insulation thicknesses, annual ` NN 
energy savings, and payback data 3 EET 
in response to user inquiry by 
Touchtone telephone, is described in 
an &page brochure. À sample of the 
Tecon worksheet is included in the 
literature. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo. 
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Lighting fixtures 

The manufacturer's line of compact 
fiuorescent lamps is featured in a 
6-page color brochure. The lumen 
output, life, and energy costs of 
fluorescent and incandescent bulbs 
are compared in the literature. 
Photographs showing available 
models are included. Staff Lighting, 
Highland, N. Y. 
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Insulating wall panels 

Thermalbar exterior insulating 
wall systems for new or retrofit 
projects are featured in an S-page 
color brochure. Properties of the 
panels, which are available in 150 
colored aggregate facings and with 
R values of up to 16.8, and of the 
thermal insulating baeker board are 
reviewed. Keystone Systems Inc., 
Chester, Conn. 
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Appliances 

A 16-page color catalog includes 
new additions to the manufacturer's 
several product lines, Refrigerator- 
freezers, gas and electric ranges, 
range vent hoods, dishwashers and 
disposers, washers, dryers, and 
room air conditioners are shown. 
White-Westinghouse Appliance Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Circle 417 on reader service card 


For more information, 
circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Card 


Blinds 

A 44-page color catalog reviews the 
manufacturer's line of horizontal 
and vertical blinds, interior and 
exterior shading systems, and 
awnings. Shading coefficients and 
additional energy data are provided. 
Manually operated and motorized 
blinds are shown. Levolor 
Lorentzen, Inc., Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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Toilets 

Delta 4000 and 4001 toilets are 
featured in a 6-page color brochure. 
Both units are made from 
Azurelite, a china-like product that 
is said to be lightweight and chip- 
resistant. Both models come with 
the manufacturer’s trip-lever flush 
mechanism. Delta Faucet Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Structural bearing pads 


Bearing pad failure as a result of 
low-quality elastomers and 
excessive non-uniform loading on 
the pads is reviewed in a 60-page 
guide. The manufacturer's 
Masticord bearing pad material, 
made from rubber reinforced with 
synthetic fabric fibers, is described. 
Shear and creep curves are 
included. JVI, Inc., Skokie, Ill. 
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Washroom equipment 

A 55-page catalog reviews the 
newest additions to the 
manufacturer's line of washroom 
equipment. The Designer Series, 
which includes a towel dispenser/ 
waste receptacle, is featured in the 
literature. New colors and finishes 
are shown. Bobrick International, 
North Hollywood, Calif. 
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Insulation 

Foamular 400 and Foamular 600 
extruded polystyrene rigid foam 
insulation, intended for industrial 
and heavy-construction applications, 
are described on a 2-page leaflet. A 
chart reviews the products' physical 
properties, including flexural and 
compressive strength. UC 
Industries, Parsippany, N. J. 
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Ornament 

A 12-page color brochure describes 
the manufacturer’s line of 
architectural ornament made from 
Endure-all, a flexible, lightweight, 
man-made material. À selection of 
cornice moldings, ceiling 
medallions, and domes and rims is 
shown in the literature. Focal Point 
Inc., Atlanta. 
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BREAKTHROUGH. 


PEACHTREE hos reinvented the 
double hung window. Inside and out. For 
the first time, an insulated window has 
the authentic look of a wood divided 
lites window. Gone are the ugly snap-in 
grilles. Unlike any other window, the 
entire one-piece wood liner is remov- 


Brown enamel finishes. Call or write for 
details. 


(+ BERCHIREB 


WINDOWS & DOORS 


PEACHTREE DOORS INC/ BOX 5700 NORCROSS, GA 30091 /404/449-0880 


able. This-breakthrough feature makes 
the Peachtree window easier to clean, 
stain or paint. You can't paint it shut. 

Twinsul insulated glass is standard on 
all Peachtree windows. Low E glass is 
available. 

Peachtree's Ariel exterior comes in 
Driftwood, Colonial White and Nature 


PEACHTREE. THE INNOVATIVE LINE OF INSULATED WINDOWS AND DOORS. 
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Sun room 

The manufacturer's curved-eave 
sun room kit includes an aluminum 
framing system and insulated 
tempered-glass panels. A selection 
of panel sizes and shapes is 
available. The Sun Co., Seattle. 
Circle 323 on reader service card 


Light fixture 

The manufacturer's new 
fluorescent fixture, made of 
extruded aluminum, can be used for 
both wall-washing and indirect 
lighting applications. The fixture 
can either be concealed above the 
ceiling line—projecting light down 
through a continuous opening along 
the ceiling edge—or faced upward 
near the edge of a cove. Elliptipar, 
Inc., West Haven, Conn. 
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Occupancy sensors 

Light-O-Matic occupancy sensors 
are designed to turn any type of 
lighting on and off depending on the 
presence or absence of people. The 
sensors can dim and brighten lights 
and can also control hvac equipment 
and other electrical devices. A 
timing control in the unit can be set 
to keep lights on in a vacated room 
from 30 seconds to 12 minutes. 
Novitas, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Circle 325 on reader service card 


Wallcovering 

The surface of the new three- 
dimensional Cross Hatch pattern is 
designed to catch and reflect light. 
The pattern is hand-painted in 
standard or custom-specified matte 
or iridescent colors on a 48-in.-wide 
cotton ground. Art People, 

New York City. 
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Translucent window shades 

The manufacturer's translucent 
insulating window shades admit 
light and help retain heat. Each 
shade has a clear mylar center and 
five insulating layers, and can be 
covered in the customer's own 
fabric. Appropriate Technology 
Corp., Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Etched metal laminates 

The manufacturer's metal panels 
are hand-etched and then sprayed 
with a protective polyurethane 
coating. The panels are available in 
a variety of sizes and can be used 
for door and wall paneling, counter 
tops, and as decorative inserts. 
Harry Lunstead Designs, Inc., 
Kent, Wash. 

Circle 328 om reader service card 
Continued on page 181 
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Design Without Com | 


The Mult-A-Cell' in-floor wire manage- Consider the easy access through our © 
ment system is unmatched for aesthetics, ^ unique activating module. The module - 
flexibility, strength and capacity. fits flush نم‎ floor, eliminati a ga 
1 ; 1 stones an er service fittin d pro- 
It's the ideal solution for design problems 1 
you'll face now—or in the future. And it — Hore all Beet RES ues Had 
lets you design your buildings US nie ۱ Mans (o pan ET lal work s Ue 
tems exactly the way you maie Tn 
without compromise. ‘ red 


Why is the Mult-A-Cell System on - 
rior? First, it's the only system withthe 
installed capacity and | lity to easily 2 
expand to serve variety of ‘future n 

ogies and 


m 


GLARE CONTROL 


Wall fixture 

The position of the manufacturer's 
new Cabriolet light fixture is 
adjustable. The fixture has a 
diffuser made of xerographic 
plexiglass, and the housing can be 
Specified in white, black, or black 
with red trim. Thunder&Light, Pp 
Brooklyn, N. Y. a 
Circle 329 on reader service card 


Roofing membrane 
The Dyna Kap bitumen roofing 
membrane is made from an 
elastomeric asphalt-blend. The cap 
sheet combines polyester and glass 
mats to resist roof movement and 
stréss. The membrane's top surface 
has a white granular protective 
coating. Manville, Roofing Systems 
Div., Denver. 
Circle $80 om reader service card 
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In a post modern design. 
Introducing a new family of 
quality fixtures featuring the 
exclusive lenticular lens. Highly 
efficient. Energy saving light 
sources. Maximum beam con- 
trol and one-tenth the surface 


Keyboard drawer brightness. Would you like to 
The manufacturer's new keyboard know more... l 
drawer can be mounted beneath its 

System 2Plus work surface to form 

a computer workstation. The DEVINE 

drawer pulls forward and an Subsidiary of Kidde, Inc. 

interior keyboard tray lifts up into i : KIDDE 

an operation position. Release tabs KANSAS CITY BI MONTREAL - ; 

lower the tray for storage. Panel ; 4645 EAST TITH STREET o 

Concepts, Inc., Div. of Standard- ' 0 ii 
Pacific Corp., Santa Ana, Calif. ; : : 
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Software update 


Our October 1984 issue contained 
a Guide to Computer Software for 
Architects and Engineers that we 
promised to update from time to 
time as we located new sources of 
architect-specific software. 
Herewith the first update. 


301 INTEGRATED FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT/GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

Micro Mode, Inc., 4006 Mt. Laurel, 
San Antonio, Texas 78240—William 
Henderson, 512-341-2205 * For use 
with IBM PC-XT/AT, AT&T 6300, DEC 
Rainbow and compatible hardware 
running CP/M or MS-DOS; requires 
64k RAM and 10mb disk storage * 
Price: $6,250; Updates: Semi-annual; 
$150 each * Training: on-site (travel 
plus $50/hour). 


Integrated Financial 
Management/General Accounting 
System is a series of integrated 
programs designed to meet the 
needs of A/E firms for control and 
audit of costs and revenues. 
Emulates features of the AIA 
standardized accounting system 
and ACEC Guidelines to Practice. 
Entry of time sheets and expense 
data updates all project files and all 
related files such as payroll, 
accounts payable, accounts 
receivable and general ledger. 


302 STEEL-3D 

Auto-trol Technology, 12500 N. 
Washington St., P. O. Box 33815, 
Denver, Colo. 80233—Tom Gortz, 
303-452-4919 * For use with Auto- 
trol Advanced Graphics 
Workstation System, which is based 
on 32-bit Apollo monochromatic or 
color computers * Price: $20,000 
each for first two workstations; 
$3,500 thereafter; Updates: included 
with service/maintenance 
agreement * Training: on-site, in- 
house, manual and seminars. 


Steel-3D enables designers to model 
basic structural concepts on a 
screen, develop these concepts into 
steel-framing schemes and then 
analyze and refine them with 
respect to safety, function, 
feasibility, and esthetics using 
information from the program's 
database. Among design analyses 
performed are forces, deflections 
and code-check reports. Outputs 
include pen plots of the geometry, 
deflected shapes and shear and 
moment diagrams. Steel-3D 
interfaces with 4-Frame (see 
listing below) to produce finished 
steel- framing drawings. 


303 A-FRAME 

Auto-trol Technology, 12500 N. 
Washington St., P. O. Box 33815, 
Denver, Colo. 80233—Tom Gortz, 
303-452-4919 * For use with Auto- 
trol Advanced Graphics 
Workstation System, which is based 
on 32-bit Apollo monochromatic or 
color computers * Price: $3,000 
each for first two workstations; 
$1,000 thereafter; Updates: included 
with service/maintenance 
agreement * Training: on-site, in- 
house, manual and seminars. 
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A-Frame drafting software 
generates framing-plan drawings, 
elevations and column schedules for 
structural steel buildings either 
from information in the database of 
Steel-3D, a graphics design and 
modeling system (see above), or by 
defining the member end-points and 
selecting the member designations 
from a menu. A full catalog of 
rolled shapes from the AISC Manual 
of Steel Construction is included. 


Lights evenly 
from floor 
to ceiling. 


9 ft. 


No hot spots, 
scalloping, 
or glare. 


Simple, 
elegant fíxture 
enhances the 

architecture. 


304 DOCUDRAFT 

DocuGraphix, Inc., 1340 Saratoga/ 
Sunnyvale Rd., San Jose, Calif. 
95129—Donald E. Block, 408-446- 
9700 ۰ Turnkey system is based on 
Motorola 68010 workstation and 
includes 17-in. high-resolution 
monochromatic display, single- 
button mouse, detachable keyboard, 
expandable 15mb Winchester hard 
disk drive, 2mb RAM and dot-matrix 
printer. Multiple-pen plotters or 


For more information, 
circle item numbers 
on Reader Service Card 


laser printer are optional. * Price: 
$35,900 for base system; Updates: 
included with service/maintenance 
contract * Training: on-site, in- 
house, seminars, on-screen-help and 
manual. 


Docudraft enables users to 
generate, store, access, and amend 
two-dimensional drawings and all 
text associated with these drawings 
Continued 


This Wall Is 
Lighted by Just 
One Elliptipar. 


And it's lighted evenly from 
floor to ceiling, without hot 
Spots, shadows, glare or 
striations. 


So effectively, in fact, you 


actually need half the usual number of fixtures 


recessed fixtures. 


— which means less ceiling clutter, more design 
options. And of course, greater cost-efficiency. 
Elliptipar asymmetric light- 
ing comes with 150 to 500 
watt tungsten halogen, HID, 
and fluorescent lamps, in 
surface, track, and semi- 


We invite you to call an Elliptipar rep- 
resentative today for an 
eye-opening demonstration. 
Or call us direct for your 


free asymmetric 


lighting 


brochure. 


LJ s ®. 
elliptipar inc. 
A Manufacturer of Lighting Instruments 


145 Orange Avenue, West Haven, CT 06516 
Telephone (203) 932-2266 


Copyright 1985, Elliptipar® Inc. A Sylvan R. Shemitz Design, U.S. Patent #3,679,893 and Foreign 
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CON Rugged 
beauty that 
means 
business. 


*Natura Liberty" is 
more than beautiful; 
| this glazed ceramic tile 
is tough enough for the 
۱ busiest floors — com- 
ES mercial or residential. 
| Its unique color-on-color 
| glazes have enduring 
good looks that can 
withstand any high- 
traffic location. Yet it 
won't overwork you 
when it comes to 
maintenance. 
See the entire line 

» of the new, easy-care 
“Natura” ceramic tiles 
| in the showroom of your 
Florida Tile distributor. 
| For the name of your 
nearest distributor call: 


i 1-800-FLA-TILE. 


y “BUSINESS 


Atlantic National Bank, Orlando, Florida 
Builder/Developer 

po. metree Industries, Orlando, Florida 
j ۲ Architect 1 
Hass/Lazar & Associates Architects, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


* 


‘florida tile f 


SIKES CORPORATION = LAKELAND * FLORIDA 33802 


Natura is a registered Trademark of Sikes Corporation. Natura Liberty Series is a Trademark of Sikes Corporation 
©1985 Sikes Corporation 
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and accompanying specifications, 
project manuals, or other 
documents. The software supports 
symbols and parts libraries and has 
a relational database and multiple 
windowing with zoom, pan and 
scroll, which permits simultaneous 
access to, and development of, 
several parts of a project's 
construction documents. Docudraft 
operates with or without user 
prompts and help screens. 


305 VERSACAD 

T&W Systems, Inc., 7372 Prince 
Dr., Suite 106, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 92647—Bob Murphy, 714-847- 
9960 * For use with IBM PC, PC-XT or 
compatible computers; version also 
available for 200-series Hewlett- 
Packard computers with a hard 
disk; IBM version requires two 
floppy disk drives or one drive and a 
hard disk; uses HiPad, 
Summagraphics, Kurta or Versa 
Cad digitizer and Houston 
Instruments or Hewlett-Packard 
plotter; Hewlett-Packard versions 
support HP digitizer and plotter * 
Price: $1,995 for IBM version; $4,995 
for HP version; Updates: billable * 
Training: seminar, in-house, on-site, 
manual and videotapes. 


Versacad is a two-dimensional 
design and drafting system that 
permits users to assemble drawings 
using nine primitives contained in 
memory: lines, arcs, circles, 
rectangles, ellipses, regular 
polygons, Bezier curves, fillets, and 
text. These primitives may be 
created, scaled, and located along 
user-selectable coordinates in 
several different ways. Other 
features are automatic 
dimensioning, symbols libraries, 
windows and snap modes. A bill-of- 
materials feature is optional. 


306 CADAPPLE 

T&W Systems, Inc., 7372 Prince 
Dr., Suite 106, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 92647—Bob Murphy, 714-847- 
9960 * For use with Apple II+, 
Apple IIe or Franklin ACE 1000 or 
1200 with two floppy disk drives or 
one drive and a hard disk; supports 
HiPad digitizer and Houston 
Instruments or Hewlett-Packard 
plotters; requires 64k RAM * Price: 
$1,795; Updates: billable * Training: 
seminars, in-house, on-site, manual 
and video tapes. 


Cadapple is a two-dimensional 
drafting system featuring single 
key-stroke commands, user- 
generated symbols, 250 layers, 
grids, and the eapability to handle a 
4,000-object drawing. Options 
include network-capability and high- 
resolution color with the addition of 
a graphics board and Princeton SR- 
12 color monitor. 


307 PRIME MEDUSA AEC - 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
Prime Computer Inc., Prime Park, 
Natick, Mass. 01760—Mark Pipas, 
617-879-2960 * For use with pw 200 
stand-alone workstation, all Prime 
50-series 32-bit virtual-memory CPUS 
with PW 150 or Tektronix 4109 or 
4115B terminals * Price: $6,000 - 
$12,000 for software; turnkey 
packages available; Updates: free * 
Training: in-house and manual. 


(603) 627-3861 


iii 
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Prime Medusa AEC - 
Architectural Design is a two- and 
three-dimensional graphics package 
for solids-modeling, schematics, 
working drawings, bills of 
materials, and reporting. Some of 
its features are variable-bay 
structural grid, multi-line wall 
placement, automatic scheduling 
and standard symbols and details 
libraries. Additional software 
modules are available for program 


Kalwall 


“Kalwall, the most highly insulating 
light transmitting material." 


See Sweet's 8.14/KaL, 7.8/Kal, 13.11a/Ka, 
13.2c/Stu. Kalwall Corporation, 
1111 Candia Rd., Manchester, NH 03103 
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For more information, 
circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Card 


development, database 
administration and system 
interfacing. 


308 DRAFT/NET 

Graphic Horizons, Inc., 60 State St., 
Suite 3330, Boston, Mass. 02109— 
Mary Cancian, 617-396-0075 * 
Graph/Net crip turnkey system 
consists of PERQ2 super-mini 
computer, 1mb memory, portrait 
Continued 


John Duvivier, Architect. 


VSLI Technology, Inc. 


Kalwall: a High-Tech Building Systems Company. 


1 .. Now, the fire blanket that has no 
o y A systems with high STC, t 


equal for life safety 
00! Comparative fire 
. tests show this superior high melt mineral fiber insula- 
. tion protects partition framing members significantly 
longer than glass fiber insulation. 


ERMAFIBER SAFB, for short, stands taller in sound 
attenuation performance, too. Millions of sound-retard- 
ing air pockets deliver from 45 to 62 STC's when in- 


Rhermafiber 


Sound Attenuation / Fe Blankets 


inaui 


That's where USG unit sy: 
in strong! Steel studs. Gypsi 
Acoustical sealant. Screws. 
ket and test everything you n 
ne بای تور‎ See TOI 3| 
specifics. Or write to us . Wacker 
60606-4385, Dept. ARABS NT, 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMP 
BUILDING Al 
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Software update continued 


screen, 35mb Winchester disk drive, 
floppy disk drive, workstation with 
built-in digitizing tablet and dot- 
matrix printer/plotter; hardware 
options include wide-screen 
upgrade, 2mb memory, Ethernet 
sub-system, 1/4-in. streaming tape 
cartridge, color monitor subsystem, 
photo-digitizing subsystem, Canon 
laser printer, Houston Instruments 
pen plotters, Versatec electrostatic 
printer/plotters and Benson 
electrostatic plotters * Price: 
$45,000-65,000 depending on 
software modules and hardware 
options purchased; Updates: free 
for first 12 months; available with 
service/maintenance contract 
thereafter * Training: manual and 
three days on-site training included 
with purchase price. 


Draft/Net is a general purpose 
drafting program that generates 
lines, rectangles, angles, splines, 
arcs, complex curves, or circles at 
any scale, in different line widths 
rounded off to any module. Line 
segments may be edited, moved, 
rotated, repeated individually or 
joined with other segments to 
create symbols, which may be 
similarly modified or copied. The 
software is designed to minimize 
the use of a keyboard and uses 
simplified commands to make 
learning the system easier. 


309 VU/NET 

Graphic Horizons, Inc., 60 State St., 
Suite 3330, Boston, Mass. 02109— 
Mary Cancian, 617-396-0075 * 
Graph/Net CID turnkey system 
consists of PERQ2 super-mini 
computer, Imb memory, portrait, 
screen, 35mb Winchester disk drive, 
floppy disk drive, workstation with 
built-in digitizing tablet and dot 
matrix printer/plotter; hardware 
options include wide-screen 
upgrade, 2mb memory, Ethernet 
sub-system, 1/4-in. streaming tape 
cartridge, color monitor sub-system, 
Canon laser printer, Houston 
Instruments pen plotter, Versatec 
electrostatie printer/plotters and 
Benson electrostatic plotters * 
Price: $45,000-$65,000 depending on 
software modules and hardware 
options purchased; Updates: free 
for first 12 months; available with 
service/maintenance contract 
thereafter * Training: manual and 
three days on-site training included 
with purchase price. 


Vu/Net is a three-dimensional 
perspective simulation program 
that enables a designer to examine 
interior or exterior perspective 
views from specific viewpoints or in 
a sequence. Viewpoints may include 
those for perspective, plan or 
elevation views, all at various 
scales. Displays may contain hidden 
lines or facing walls only, with or 
without toning. The software also 


displays outlined or fully toned 
shadows cast by the project for any 
location and time of day, month and 
year. 


310 COMPUTER DATA BASE 
FOR STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
American Institute of Steel 
Construction, The Wrigley Building, 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
60611—William Noble, 312-670-2400 
* These databases are available in 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PALMER NATIONAL BANK 


ASK FOR LITERATURE AND MEMBERS' NAMES 


card deck, 9-track magnetic tape or 
8-in. diskettes suitable for IBM 3741- 
compatible computers * Price: $40 
each; Updates: none planned * 
Training: Explanations of the 
variables specified in each of the 
data fields is provided. 


These databases correspond to 
information published in Part I of 
the 8th edition, AISC Manual of Steel 
Construction for the properties and 


MARBLE... 


the natural element 


For more information, 
circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Card 


dimensions of the following 
structural shapes: W, M, S, HP, C, 
MC and WT. Included are database 
formats, explanations of variables, 
and listing of a read/write Fortran, 
program and database images. 


311 KOALACAD 

Zericon Inc., 1100 S. Main St., 
Racine, Wisc. 53403—Dave 
Zimmerman, 414-633-7381 * For use 
Continued 


AYERS/SAINT ARCHITECTS 


TADDER ASSOCIATES, PHOTOGRAPHY 


(913) 476-5558 
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Marble Institute of America 


33505 State Street 
Farmington, MI 48024 USA 


ng makes 


With Touch-Plate, You Control Energy Costs 24 Hours A Day. 


Office buildings and factories can waste millions Install the Touch-Plate Low-Voltage, Energy- 

of energy dollars with needless night lighting. Saving Lighting Control System. ..and let your 
But those days are over with the Touch-Plate Low- building start making money instead of burning 
Voltage, Energy-Saving Lighting Control System. it...all through the night. 


The Touch-Plate system will automatically and 
selectively turn off the lights at the times you 


choose. Late workers need only reach for a handy TOUCH-PLATE 


pushbutton switch to override the master system ————  '— — 
and turn on the light they need. It's easy! And Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Hand 
best of all...the system can pay for itself in less 

than a year! STAYING IN TOUCH WITH THE FUTURE 


For FREE layout quotation or brochure, contact: 
Touch-Plate International, Inc., 16530 Garfield Ave., Paramount, CA 90723, (213) 636-8171 or 633-0701, Telex: 673544 


See us at Lighting World Ill Show Booth # 314 
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Software update continues 


with IBM PC or PC-XT with 192k 
memory, color adapter and two disk 
drives or Apple II+ or Ile with 128- 
192k RAM and two disk drives; 
supports Hewlett-Packard, Houston 
Instruments or EnterGraphics 
plotters * Price: $395 
introductory—includes KT2010 
precision Koala digitizing tablet; 
Updates: $50 with return of old disk 
* Training: seminars, in-house, on- 
site, manual and application hotline. 


Koalacad is a two-dimensional 
drafting package. Its capabilities 
include dual dimensioning in 
English, metric, fractional or 
decimal units, 256 registered 
overlays, variable text parameters, 
grids, symbols libraries, cartesian-, 
polar-, local-, or relative-coordinates, 
and 12-decimal-place accuracy. The 
software permits automatic 
measurement of distance, length 
and angular relationships. Among 
commands are stretch, mirror, 
rotate, fillets, blends and chamfers. 


312 FACILITY MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 

The Computer-Aided Design Group, 
2407 Main St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
90405—Don Carter, 213-392-4183 * 
For use with IBM 370, 30xx and 43xx 
series running MVS/TSO or VM/CMS 
and 3270-series terminals (3279 for 
viewing graphic output); DEC/VAX 
models running VAX/VMS using 
vT100- or vT200-series terminals 
(vT125, 240 or 241 required for 
viewing graphic output) * Price: 
approximately $25,000 per software 
module; Updates: included with 
service/maintenance agreement * 
Training: computer-aided- 
instruction on IBM PC and manual. 


Facility Management System is a 
computer-based management tool 
intended for users or managers of 
facilities comprising a half-million 
or more sq ft. The program 
integrates stand-alone computer- 
aided drafting (not included) and 
database management with 
separate software modules, each 
designed to help facilities managers 
make informed decisions. Among 
the 17 separate modules available 
are space programming, cost 
estimating and budgeting, move 
coordination, master planning, and 
real-estate management. 


313 ACOUSTICOMP-RT 

Acoustic Design Associates, Inc., 
2560 Electronic Lane, Suite 112, 
Dallas, Texas 75220—Richard 
Schrag, 214-350-4546 * For use with 
IBM PC, Osborne and TRS-80; requires 
64k RAM; program written in Basic 
source code * Price: $295; Updates: 
none available * Training: manual. 


Acousticomp-RT is used to 
compute and optimize the 
reverberation time of a room at 


each of six frequency bands, given 314 E2000 

the volume and finish materials. Carrier Corp., P. O. Box 4808, 

The variables may be altered to test Syracuse, N.Y. 13221— Christopher 
alternatives and optimize design. Jones, 315-432-6838 * For use with 
Finish materials' absorption Hewlett-Packard Model 16 or Model 
coefficients may be input manually — 36 under the Series 200 computers 
from manufacturer's literature or and compatible HP peripherals 
automatically by selecting materials including monochrome or color 
from a pre-programmed list. The high-resolution displays, printers, 
program suggests optimum plotters, digitizers, cables and data 
reverberation times for comparison storage units * Price: Turnkey 
with calculated results. systems from $21,000 to $49,000; 
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PPG Place, the Six building complex 
with over one million square feet of ی‎ glass. 


preferred sealant for end dams and splice joints. Se 
SWEETS. Protective Treatments, Inc., Dayton, OH 4 


For more information, 
circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Card 


leases from $450 to $1,050 per 
month; additional workstations 
from $14,500 to $26,000 ($310 to $550 
per month on lease); Updates: 
annual update fee is $1,200 * 
Training: seminars, in-house, on- 
site, manual, computer-aided 
instruction, and hot-line. 


E2000 is a general-purpose design 


and drafting package that can 
Continued 
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“architects covers Lo" 
Flip-Top® electrical fl 

let. Here, finally, a 
aesthetic mode... 
-that completely 


every functional adv: n- 2) 
tage. The unit is recessed 
into the floor during con- 


crete pouring and remains - 


hidden beneath the carpet 
until activated. The carpet- 
ing is "velcro" attached to 

the hinged polycarbonate 


| 
| 


THE 
INVISIBLE 
FLOOR OUTLET 


cover so that when it is 

~ ` closed and operable, the 
flush carpet continues to 
conceal the unit from sight. 
Metal parts are always © 
completely hidden. 


What's more, our Flip-Top is 
dual service, simultaneous- 
ly accepting both high and 
low tension wiring. And, it is 
U. L. Listed. 


Let us show it to you. You'll 
flip your lid. 


For complete information, write: 


“Raceway” 
Components 
Inc. 


DESIGN COMPONENTS FOR ELECTRICAL RACEWAYS 
263 Hillside Avenue, Nutley, New Jersey 07110 Phone 201— 661-1116 
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Software update continues 


generate multi-color presentation 
drawings and half-tone bluelines as 
well. It is equally suited to needs of 
architectural-, civil-, electrical-, 
industrial-, mechanical-, and 
structural-engineering disciplines, 
and offers several applications 
packages tailored to specific tasks: 
computer-aided drafting and bill of 
materials, specifications writing, 
financial management, word 
processing, hvac and sheet metal. A 
scaled-down, less expensive version, 
called E2000 Jr., is available for the 
IBM PC. 


315 RISK ANALYSIS 

J & S Associates, 13407 Quapaw 
Rd., Apple Valley, Calif. 92307—Jon 
Prescott, 619-247-7219 * For use 
with IBM 360/370, DEC-VAX/VMS, 
VAX/780, IBM PC and DEC Rainbow * 
Price: $5,000 - $7,000 one-time 
license fee, depending on options; 
Updates: free * Training: manual; 
additional training negotiable. 


Risk Analysis is a planning tool 
designed for general-business 
applications where management 
wishes to assess, with as much 
certainty as possible, the specific 
risk of a new business venture. 


316 EASYTHREE 

BruningCad, 611 E. Skelly Dr., 
Tulsa, Okla. 74135— William F. 
Albu, 918-663-5291 * For use with 
Easydraf2 turnkey system which 
consists of an MC68000-based 
processor, 1.9mb RAM, 14.5mb 
Winchester hard disk drive, dual 3 
1/2-in. floppy disk drives, 1024 by 
768 16-color monitor mounted on an 
articulating arm, 3-button optical 
mouse and full modular keyboard; 
printer not included * Price: $2,500 
for software only; Updates: offered 
as part of comprehensive support 
package for one per cent of system 
price per month * Training: on-site. 


Easythree is a three-dimensional 
add-on modeling package to 
Easydraf2 (for drafting) intended 
to assist architects and clients with 
massing studies, functional 
relationship studies, interference 
checking and schematic 
presentation drawings. Up to nine 
active display windows permit 
simultaneous design, alteration and 
evaluation in the frame of reference 
most convenient to a user. 
Drawings may later be incorporated 
in Fasydraf2. 


317 TQ CONTINUUM CAD 
TecQuipment Inc., P. O. Box 1074, 
Acton, Mass. 01720—Andrew 
Spencer, 617-263-1767 * Turnkey 
system consists of Mc68000-based 
CPU with 330k RAM, 12-in. 
monochromatic monitor, dual 8-in. 
disk drives, keyboard, Houston 
Instruments DMP-29 8-pen plotter 
and Houston Instruments DT-11 


digitizer * Price: $15,000 for basic 
system; Updates: free * Training: 
on-site, in-house, seminars, manual 
and help-routines. 


TQ Continuum CAD assembles 
three-dimensional wire-frame 
drawings from two-dimensional 
data (including primitives and 
symbols from libraries) input to a 
database via keyboard and digitizer. 
Drawings may be viewed, edited or 


plotted from any viewing position. 
Applications include solar views for 
landscape or solar heating plans, 
exterior and interior eye-level views 
and topographic projections for 
multi-structure relationships. Add- 
on word-processing and graphics 
software modules permit text and 
drawings to be integrated. 
Spreadsheet and database 
programs are available as well. 


For more information, 
circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Card 


318 PRODUCTION LINES 

LCM Corp., 155 E. Campbell Ave., 
Suite 203, Campbell, Calif, 95008— 
George MacDonald, 408-374-7868 ۰ 
Turnkey system consists of IBM PC 
with 512k RAM, 5 1/4-in. floppy disk 
drive, 30mb Winchester hard disk 
drive, keyboard, color monitor, 
joystiek, Caleomp 1043 8-pen, E-size 
plotter, and workstation furniture 
* Price: $34,000; Updates: free 
Continued 


Preserve > design 


your specifications. 


aesthetics and still meet 

| 20-minute fire code with Guardwood® 

o solid hardwood frames and casings. 

| Your imagination is limitless with over 
50 of the world’s finest hardwood 
species to select from. Design any grain, 
tone, color or mood and we'll meet 


Tested and approved by Underwriters Laboratories. 


Send for free brochure 
and specifications. 
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PO. Box 1007 / 401 S. Adams | Hutchinson, KS 67504-1007 | (316) 663-8375 
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RIXSON Seis the Mark! 


| 
Rie: sets the mark for economical, reliable door control... 


the 608 Series Overhead Concealed Closer. 


"»uperior Hydraulics... quality materials...reliable construc- 

tion. Concealed in the door frame, the closer's arm is mor- 

tised into the top of the door...providing unobtrusive control 
for double or single-action doors. 


The 608 Overhead Concealed Door Closer...just one more fine 
product from Rixson-Firemark's line of door controls—including 
electromagnetic locks, floor closers, surface closers and Check- 


mate control arms— plus fire/life safety and security products. 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 W Belmont Ave. Franklin Park, IL. 60131 Ph.(312)671-5670 


A DIVISION OF 


CORPORATION 
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Software update continued 


during first year; $600 per year 
thereafter * Training: on-site 
installation and training included. 


Production Lines is a two- 
dimensional electronic overlay 
drafting system for architecture 
and surveying. Images are entered 
into the program's database using 
coordinates based on real numbers; 
line lengths are entered in feet and 
inches, eliminating the need for 
scaling factors or user-defined 
units. Other features include 
interactive prompts, a multi-level 
command structure and built-in 
word processing with note-libraries. 


319 ADP ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN PACKAGE 

CalComp, 2411 W. La Palma Aye., 
Anaheim, Calif., 92801 —Diana 
Harrelson, 714-821-2299 * Turnkey 
system consists of 82-bit CPU with 
dual MC68000 processors, 20/65/ 
143mb Winchester disk drive and 
two-display design station with 
keyboard and digitizing tablet/ 
stylus; 1/4n. or 1/2-in. streamer 
tapes available * Price: $5,000 for 
Software; $65,000 for hardware; 
Updates: provided as part of 
service/maintenance contract * 
Training: seminars, manual and in- 
house or on-site instruction. 


ADP Architectural Design 
Package comprises a set of general- 
purpose design tools that enable 
users to create and revise plans, 
elevations and sections and 
generate isometric and perspective 
views automatically. Macro 
commands simplify the editing of 
wall lines where two walls cross. 
Available symbols libraries include 
doors, windows, plumbing fixtures, 
electrical symbols, appliances and 
cabinets. Non-graphic attributes- 
libraries enable finish schedules to 
be generated from optional Report 
Writer Application. 


320 SOLIDS MODELING 
CalComp, 2411 W. La Palma Aye., 
Anaheim, Calif. 92801 —Diana 
Harrelson, 714-821-2299 ۰ Turnkey 
system consists of 32-bit CPU with 
dual MC68000 processors, 20/65/ 
143mb Winchester disk drive and 
two-display design station with 
keyboard and digitizing tablet/ 
stylus; 1/4-in. or 1/2-in. streamer 
tapes available * Price: $8,500 for 
Software; $65,000 for hardware; 
Updates: provided as part of 
service/maintenance contract * 
Training: seminars, manual and in- 
house or on-site instruction. 


Solids Modeling generates three- 
dimensional orthographie or 
perspective displays, with hidden 
lines removed, of any design 
concept, from detailed furniture 
layouts to full site plans. Drawings 
may be produced in a two- 


dimensional mode and extruded into 
the third dimension, or two- 
dimensional drawings ean be 
generated from information in the 
three-dimensional database. 


321 FPMA - FACILITIES 
PLANNING AND 
MANAGEMENT 

CalComp, 2411 W. La Palma Ave., 
Anaheim, Calif. 92801—Diana 
Harrelson, 714-821-2299 * Turnkey 


system consists of 32-bit CPU with 
dual mc68000 processors, 20/65/ 
148mb Winchester disk drive and 
two-display design station with 
keyboard and digitizing tablet/ 
stylus; 1/4-in. or 1/2-in. streamer 
tapes available * Price: $5,000 for 
software; $65,000 for hardware; 
Updates: provided as part of 
service/maintenance contract * 
Training: seminars, manual and in- 
house or on-site instruction. 


For more information, 
circle item numbers on 
Reader Service Card 


FPMA - Facilities Planning and 
Management utilizes standard 
libraries of furniture and equipment 
symbols and standard report 
formats to assist in the preparation 
of stacking and blocking diagrams, 
facilities layout drawings and 
facilities management reports. 
Programmatic design information is 
stored in a database for on-going 
property management. 
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Manufacturer 
sources 


For your convenience in locating 
building materials and other products 
shown in this month's feature articles, 
RECORD has asked the architects to 
identify the products specified 


Pages 114-119 

Helene Curtis Industries 

Corporate Headquarters 

by Booth/Hansen & Associates 

Page 114—(top) Window frames and 
penthouse curtain wall: Kawneer. Glazing: 
Ford Glass. Railings: Custom by architects. 
(bottom) Partition; wood and glass interior 
doors: Custom by architects, fabricated by 
Olsen Woodworking. Display case: 
Associated Fixtures. Sprinkler system: 
Global Fire Protection. Ceiling system 
(throughout): Custom by architects, 
fabricated by Fisher-Albright. Ceiling tile: 
United States Gypsum. 

Page 115—Marble flooring and benches: 
Installed by Natural Marble Supply. Vase: 
Niedermeyer (Mario). Air diffusers 
(throughout): Titus. Elevators: 
Westinghouse. Uplights: Custom by 
architects, fabricated by Kirlin. Paints: 
Glidden. 

Pages 116-117— Vinyl wallcovering: GTR 
Wallcovering (Genon). Secretarial seating: 
Rudd Cyborg. Carpeting: Mohawk (Judicial 
Suede). Vertical blinds: LouverDrape. 
Lounge furniture: Custom by architect, 
fabricated by InteriorCrafts. Upholstery: 
Scalamandre; Zographos. Art: Installed by 
Edwin Houk Galleries. Files: Shaw Walker. 
Page 118—(top) Pavers: Hanover. (bottom 
and facing page) Locksets: Best Hardware. 
Blinds: Levolor. Carpet: V'Soske. Chairs: 
Knoll. 


Pages 120-123 

Reliance Standard Life Insurance Company 
by John Milner Associates/David Beck 
Architects 

Page 122— Pendant light fixture: Custom 
reproduction, fabricated by Central Brass. 
Blinds: Levolor. Paint: M. A. B. Gold paint: 
Kempf. Desk: Modern Mode. 

Page 123— Board table: Original. Chairs: 
Dresser Industries. Hinges: Stanley. 


Pages 124-129 

The Gramercy Condominium 

by Agrest and Gandelsonas, Architects 
Page 124—Security grid: Zimmerman 

Iron Works. 

Page 125—Stainless steel and tempered 
glass entrance: Coordinated Metals. 
Granite slate flooring and walls: Zanin. 
Recessed downlights: Progress Lighting. 
Pages 126-127— Cove lighting: GTE. Paint: 
Pittsburgh Paints. 

Page 127—all photos) Ceiling lights: GTE. 
Desks and column-mounted light fixtures: 
Custom by architects. Laminate: Nevamar. 
Pages 128-129— Track lighting fixtures: 
Lightolier. Locksets: Schlage. Paints: 
Benjamin Moore. 


Pages 130-137 

Saint Meinrad Archabbey Monastery 
and Library 

by Woollen, Molzan and Partners 
Continued on page 213 


WORLDWIDE 
LODGING 


Ls 


"World's largest chain of independently owned and operated hotels, motor inns, and resorts" 


©1985 Best Western International 


U.S. SAVINGS 5 


US: 10 E 
Bonds now pay HN 


higher variable interest rates like 
money market accounts! At the 
current rate, you could double 


your money in less than seven years. 


Hold your Savings Bonds for 
five years and you automatically 
get the higher variable rates that 
change every May 1 and Novem- 
ber 1. Plus, you get a guaranteed 
return! You'll probably earn a lot 
more—but never less than ۰ 


Variable rates apply to Bonds purchased on and after 11/1/82 and held at least 5 years. Bonds pur- 
chased before 11/1/82 earn variable rates when held beyond 10/31/87. Bonds held less than 5 years earn 


lower interest. 


NG 
% 


Money market 
rates. A guar- 
anteed return. You couldn't ask for 
better reasons to buy Savings 
Bonds. And Bonds are still a great 
way to keep America strong. 
Savings Bonds are easy to buy, 
too. Purchase them at almost any 
financial institution. Or easier still, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work. Start today. 


US. SAVINGS BONDS*— 
Paying Better Than Ever ~~ 


A public service of this publication. 
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Since you have 
to have them, 


You always strive for a clean, coordinated look 
in your buildings. 

Now you can have it, down to the last ashtray, 
with Bobrick Modular Accessories for corridors 
and lobbies. 

Installed individually or in modules of two, three, 
four or more, these trim, recessed units can be 
coordinated by color (35 standard colors), by finish 
(four to choose from), by material (laminated plastic 


000000001 


why not make 
them look good! 


doors and panels with solid phenolic cores to 
eliminate metal dents and oil-canning) and best of all, 
by you! 

Using Bobrick 1:24 scale layout sheets, 
standardized sizes and shapes make it easy to design 
accessory systems that look as good as they work. 

Write for catalog to Bobrick Architectural 
Services, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, NY 10165. 


000000000 
000000000 


BOBRICK 


We think like architects, 
because we ask architects what they think. 
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THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


More people 
have survived 
cancer than 
now live in 
the City of 
Los Angeles. 


We are 
winning. 


Please 
support the 
AMERICAN 
$7 CANCER 
% SOCIETY? 


Continued from page 211 


Page 130—Sandstone wall: Indiana 
Sandstone. Limestone trim: Fluk-Cut Stone. 
Half-round windows: Anderson Wood 
Products. Operable windows: Pella. Tile 
roofing: Ludowici-Celadon. 

Page 131—Copper roofing: Coudret. 
Skylight: Wasco. 

Pages 132-133—Stucco panels: Thoro 
System Products. Leaders and 

gutters: Coudret. 

Page 134—Lightning rod: Kevin 

Lynch & Sons. 

Page 135—(top) Wood trusses and tension 
rods: Unadilla Laminated Products. Wood 
ceiling: Anderson Wood Produets. Flooring: 
Harris-Tarkett Wood Produets. Cylindrieal 
downlights: Prescolite. Cement block: 
Central Concrete Supply. Wood-framed 
windows: Pella. Food service cart: Precision 
Metal Products. (bottom) Window shutters: 
Pinecrest. Paint: M. A. B. Paints. 
Hardware: Yale Security Produets. Floor: 
Polished concrete. 

Pages 136-137—Railings: Hoosier Fence. 
Metal and glass entrances: Amarlite 
Architectural Products. Brick pavers: 
General Shale. Deck waterproofing: 
Carlisle. 


Pages 138-145 

The Seagram Museum 

by Barton Myers Associates 

Pages 138-139 —Pavers: Unilock. Iron 
fence: Custom by architects, fabricated by 
Edward Lau Iron Works. Floodlights: 
Hubbell, Metal roofing: Westeel-Rosco. 
Masonry: Toronto Brick. Bloek: Boehmers/ 
Mason; Kappelar Masonry. Atrium and 
window glazing, sealed unit, and Georgian 
polished wire glazing: Pilkington Glass. 
Tempered glass: Glassec Industries. 

Page 140—Fixed window frames: 
Kawneer. 

Page 141—Industrial luminaires: 
Holophane. Brick flooring: Toronto Brick. 
Rolled steel: Algoma Steel. Plate sections: 
Dofasco; Steleo. Hollow tube steel: Steleo. 
Angles: Lasco. Paints (throughout): Pratt 
and Lambert; Benjamin Moore; Sherwin 
Williams. 

Page 142— Coffer ceiling: Custom, 
fabricated by Ontario Canvas Craft. 

Page 144—Bentwood chairs: Aarkash. 
Table: Michigan Maple. 


Pages 146-151 

Victoria General Hospital 

by Beinhaker Irwin/Russell Vandiver 
Architects 

Pages 148-149—A luminum-framed 
windows, glazing and entrance: Kawneer 
Canada Ltd. Entrance canopy: Custom by 
architects, Door pulls: Hager. Built-up 
roofing: Permalite. Metal cladding: Tectum. 
Page 150— Paints (throughout): Pittsburgh , 
Paints, General Paints and Bapeo. 

Page 151—Sprinkler heads: Viking. 


Pages 152-155 

Discovery Parks Multi-Tenant 

Research Facility 

by Russell Vandiver Architects 

Pages 152-158—À nodized aluminum panels 
and window frames: Consolidated 
Aluminum (Alucobond). Pavers: Westcon 
Construction Products. Pole-mounted 
lights: Moldcast. Signage: Custom. 

Page 154—Reflective glazing: Lord & 
Burnham. Glass block: Canadian 
Pittsburgh Industries. Entrance doors: 
Kawneer Canada Ltd. Atrium space frame: 
Custom. 

Page 155—Elevator: Montgomery 
Elevator. Lights, glass doors: Kawneer 
Canada Ltd. Metal slat assembly: Custom. 
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Anchorage, Alaska’s Sullivan Sports Aren 
by Harold Wirum & Associates, contains a Ñi 
Ice Rink System, Heat Recovery: and رسای‎ 


Ask for your 


! FREE 


FULL 8 
BROCHURE 83 
| ICE RINK 

| SPECIFYIN 


RE ES estimate. 
Customized plans and specifications 
for your project. 

4. Accurate project cost estimate for 
budget protection. 

. Total BONDED ice rink responsibilit 
including: refrigeration, installation, 
concrete rink floor, subfloor heating, 
waste heat recovery, dasher boards, 
ice resurfacer, nets, scoreboards, etc 


ARCHITECTS DO BETTER 
WITH HOLMSTEN 


St. Paul, Minnesota 55108 
612-646-8625 ,Telex: 298-415 


ALD TOLL FREE IN THE LS: 
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Macy's Aventura, Miami, Florida 
Glass supplied to H.B.S.A., New York 


, Hentlite 
Beauty... 


The large BENTLITE panels on 
either side of the escalator enhance 
its beauty without sacrificing public 
safety. By bonding two matched 
pieces of bent glass together with a 
hi-impact PVB interlayer, we at 
Laminated Glass Corporation offer 
a safe approach to innovative 
glazing design. Available in clear, 
bronze or grey in single or insulated 
units. Product brochure available 
upon request. 


LAMINATED 
LA 


GLASS 

CORPORATION 

375 E. Church Avenue 
Telford, PA 18969 

(215) 721.-0400 Telex 846-340 


C.N.I. International, Inc. 
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Hickrnan Gravel Stop prevents 
leaks at eaves by clamping out the moisture — 
permanently. It's a complete three piece system 
thermally-compatible galvanized water dam; free- 
floating extruded aluminum fascia; patented 
compressionclamp with neoprene-washered 
fasteners. Our system excludes water so effectively, nobody's ever 
found a failure in a Hickman Gravel Stop. And permanent, foolproof 
protection like this is actually less expensive, installed, than less 
dependable gravel stops. Next time you're roofing (or re-roofing) 
specify Hickman and stop worrying 


Hickman's FREE “Roof-Line” . 


See our catalog (73 Hi) in Sweet's 


. . 1-800-438-3897 


Available in Canada 


N ¡SHICKIVIAN" 


CI t704) 4-4000‏ سوریس 
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The CAD 
== Lighting 
M) ^ Solution! 


In many CAD rooms, there's a serious contradiction: How do you keep the overall level q 
illumination low enough to maintain CRT contrasts and keep reflections to a minimum 
yet have enough light for the operator to read reference documents? | 


The solution of preference in many CAD rooms is the Waldmann WACOLUX 801 B. Th| 
801 B utilizes a special built-in louver that provides smooth, even illumination to the wo 
surface, while its glare cut-off feature prevents reflection on the CRT face. The WACOLU 
used in conjunction with a low level of light in the CAD room, reduces employee ey] 
strain and errors. 


To improve your CAD room lighting, give Waldmann a call. (We also have regular CR} 
task lighting!) 


Waldmann LIGHTING co. 
1714 S. Wolf Road ۰ Wheeling, IL 60090 
Telephone: 312/520-1060 
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COMPUTER 


SOFTWARE 


NEW! NEW! 


Announcing 


DESIGN 
ESTIMATOR 


from 


Dodge MicroSystems 


The first self-contained micro- 
computer program that allows you 
to access the Dodge Cost Informa- 
tion Data Base, and produce fast, 
accurate, reliable estimates. 


Call Now 
1-800-257-5295 


In New Jersey 1-609-921-6500 
(Ask for Pat Carr at either number) 


NEW! 


4 Cost Information Systems 
۱:۲۱ McGraw-Hill Information Systems Co. 


MicroGANTT? 


Control your project! You describe the work, 
MicroGANTT calculates the schedule and 
budget. Adjust the critical variables until the 
schedule is on time and evenly loaded. Time 
management, resource allocation, project 
tracking, personnel billing and fixed cost 
capabilities. Flexible critical path charts. 
Unlimited size and scope. PC-DOS, MS-DOS, 
CP/M-80, Free brochure. Demo available. 


EARTH DATA CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 13168 Richmond, Va. 23225 


(804) 231-0300 


IBM PC—CONCRETE, STEEL & WOOD 
Beams, columns, footings, retaining walls. 
Run7 programs with our demo disk for $5. 


McCORMACK CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 
Box 45196, Boise, ID 83711 
208-385-0437 


Sell your 
Specific Software 
Specifically 


If you have software designed 
specifically for the architectural 
field, you can advertise it — for 
only $132.40 per inch — to peo- 
ple specifically in need of it, 
through Architectural Record's 
Computer Software Section. 


Architectural 
Record 
212/512-2750 


FACULTY POSITIONS VACANT 


Assistant Professorships In Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture, University of Cincin- 
nati. Applicants are sought for Assistant Profes- 
sors who will teach in the Design Studios as well 
as give lectures and seminars in the fields of Ar- 
chitectural Technology and Landscape Archi- 
tecture. The faculty member in Architectural 
Technology will join a team of six Architects and 
Engineers responsible for teaching the full 
range of Architectural Technology. There is a 
particular interest in a contribution from a 
Building Science approach based in Research. 
The faculty member in Landscape Architecture 
will teach the theory, history and practice of 
Landscape Architecture primarily to Architec- 
ture students. A strong design ability founded 
on a knowledge of history as well as practice are 
desired. Successful candidates will have at least a 
Masters Degree, preferably a PH.D, plus some 
experience in Research and/or Professional 
practice. The University of Cincinnati Is An Af- 
firmative Action Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Applications from Minorities and Women are of 
great interest. Send Applications, Resumes, and 
Illustrations of Work to: John Meunier, Direc- 
tor, School of Architecture and Interior Design, 
College of Design, Architecture, Art, and Plan- 
ning, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
45221-0016. 


Opening September ’85 for two faculty posi- 
tions in 4 yr. construction curriculum. BS & MS 
in bldg. construction, architect, CE or ME & 2 
yrs. of exp. in the U.S. with bldg. construction 
firm are the minimum requirements. Additional 
exp. and/or PhD desired. One position is to 
teach mechanical & electrical systems & statics; 
2nd position is to teach architectural drafting, 
blueprint reading & bldg. materials. Each posi- 
tion should be able to consult with advanced AR 
design students on technical subjects in addi- 
tion to, lecturing to construction & AR students. 
Send resume to: Paul Brandt, Head, Dept. of 
Building Science, Auburn University, Alabama 
36849. Applications will be received until May 1, 
1985 or until pelea is filled. Auburn Universi- 
ty is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
Employer. 


Assistant Professor School of Architecture and 
Interior Design, University of Cincinnati. 
Primary responsibilities teaching of design, and 
aesthetics of light and sound. Desirable, though 
not essential, experience and background in 
computer graphics. Master's Degree minimum 
qualification, with some professional experi- 
ence and/or academic research experience. 
Ph.D. desirable. Send curriculum vitae and 
examples of design and scholarly work by May 1, 
1985: John Meunier, Director, School of Archi- 
tecture and Interior Deign; College of Design, 
Architecture, Art, and Planning, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, OH 45221-0016. Tele- 
phone 513-475-6426. Affirmative Action Em- 
ployer. Women and minority candidates en- 
couraged to apply. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Architect seeks position or partnership/ow- 
nership transition opportunity with established 
design firm. | have extensive experience as prin- 
ci al of established 60 person architectural firm 
of substantial reputation and possess demon- 
strated marketing, management and client rela- 
tionship skills complimented by numerous 
personal, design recognitions and enhanced 
profitability. Replies to: PW- 1679, Architectural 
Record. 


Prof. Internship for Summer 1985 Wanted. As- 
soc. Prof. w/15 yrs. exp. NCARB cert. MCP-UD, 
Harvard. Desien/urban design/programm- 
ing/production. Specialize in large, complex 
projects. Resume/ref. available. Contact Robert 
T. Meeker, 314 E. Olive St., Bozeman, MT 
59715. 


Are you in 
your first 
engineering 
job? 


Are you 
thinking 
about where 
you go 
from here? 


This book is a practical how-to-do-it 
guide from Graduating Engineer that 
you can put to use right now— articles 
like “How to Get a Good Performance 
Appraisal”, “The Importance of a Men- 
tor”, “The Road to $50,000 a Year”, 
"Winning at Office Politics” —and many 
more. Send for this book today and 
begin to move ahead in your career. 


GRADUATING ENGINEER IK 
P.O. Box 900 "e 
New York, NY 10020 Hill | 


Please send me __ copies of “Moving 
Ahead in Your Career" at $9.95 each. 
Enclosed is my check/money order 
made out to Graduating Engineer for 


$ 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


hitectiural Rannrri Amat] 700f 


opr 


POSITIONS VACANT 


Design Director-Architectural Design — We 
are seeking a Design Director for our 100- 
person San Francisco architectural firm. This 
person will be responsible for the design quality 
of all architectural projects, will function on a 
Principal-level and will report directly to the 
CEO. In addition to demonstrated design abili- 
ties, this leadership position requires proven 
communication, presentation and people man- 
agement skills. the ideal candidate will have a 
minimum of 10 years experience in large-scale 
commercial projects, with a concentration in 
high-rise, office, residential and hotel projects. 
Familiarity with CADD is preferred. We offer an 
attractive compensation package, with a base 
salary in the range of $75,000. Qualified can- 
didates are invited to send a resume to: Whisler- 
Patri, c/o Marjanne Pearson, 3170 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco, CA 94115, (415) 931-1221. 
EOE M/F. 


Justice Architect — For Orlando, Florida office 
of national A/E firm. Requires registration plus 
3-5 years experience in justice building types, 
good client skills, strong design background. 
We offer opportunity for continued profession- 
al development with an established firm plus a 
competitive salary and benefit package. Submit 
cover and resume including salary requirements 
to: Hansen Lind Meyer, 455 S. Orange Ave., 
Suite 400, Orlando, FL 32801. An Equal Op- 
portunity Affirmative Action Employer. 


Architect req. by medium-sized dsn. firm in 
the South. Degree and 2-4 yrs. exp. in project 
devlop. is req. Ability to accept diverse dsn. 
dev., contract doc., spec. and constr. admin. re- 
spon. in a growing firm is essential. Long term 
growth and excellent salary in an attractive loca- 
tion is offered. Contact our reps. with conf. re- 
sume at: G. Marshall Assoc.-P.O. Box 66083- 
Chicago, IL. 60666. 


Project Architect for firm in MidWest is req. 
Qualified person should have degree and reg. in 
addition to 5+ yrs. exp. in project prod. phases. 
Ability to lead and coord. schematic and con- 
tract doc. phases as well as provide client and 
contractor liaison is req. Prelim. dsn. ability a 
plus. Stable firm offers long term growth in a 
challenging environ. Contact our reps. with 
conf. resume at: G. Marshall Assoc.-P.O. Box 
66083-Chicago, IL. 60666. 


Interiors Dsnr. req. by prominent interiors de- 
sign firm in the South. Degree and reg. 
preferred along with 5-- yrs. exp. in complete 
interiors dsn. and space planning for major 
corp. office, commercial and office bldg. 
projects. Ability to assume proj. respon. and 
provide comp. design and planning as well as 
client liaison is req. Firm offers long term 
growth oppor. in an attractive location. Contact 
our reps. with conf. resume at: G. Marshall 
Assoc.-P.O. Box 66083-Chicago, IL. 60666. 


Marketing Director — Architectural firm seek- 
ing experienced professional to lead marketing 
effort. Responsibilities include development 
and execution of marketing plan, development 
prospective clients, and coordination of effort 
with all principals of the firm. Architectural 
license required. Compensation and advance- 
ment based on demonstrated results. Challeng- 
ing opportunity. Submit resume and letter of 
interest to: E. Gigoux, MWM, 2333 Harrison, 
Oakland, CA 94612. 


Project Architect with demonstrated health 
facility project management experience, for key 
responsibilities in a rapidly growing design 
oriented 40 person architectural firm located in 
an attractive Southern New England metropoli- 
tan area. Position requires minimum B.Arch. 
and 3 years experience with the project man- 
agement of large scale hospitals and health 
facilities and excellent organizational and client 
interaction skills. Send resume to: Bruce P. 
Arneill, AIA, President, Stecker LaBau Arneill 
McManua Architects, Inc., 100 Allyn St., Hart- 
ford, CT 06103. EOE. 


Interior Design position avail. with growth 
oriented A/E in the SouthWest. Qualified per- 
son should have degree coupled with 5+ yrs. 
exp. in comprehensive interiors dsn. and space 
planning for major office, medical, comm. 
and/or retail facilities. Ability to assume project 
role as well as all assoc. client liaison is req. Con- 
tact our reps. in conf. at: G. Marshall Assoc.-P.O. 
Box 66083 - Chicago, Il. 60666. 


Studio Designer position open with prominent 
SouthEast design firm. Qualified person should 
have degree and reg. coupled with 6-8+ yrs. 
proven dsn. exp. on major corp. office, inst. 
and/or high rise projects. Ability to assume key 
dsn. Idrshp. within studio, conduct presenta- 
tions, sketch and coord. projects is essential. 
Growth opportunity within active firm in an at- 
tractive location. Contact our reps with conf. re- 
sume at: G. Marshall Assoc.-P.O. Box 66083- 
Chicago, IL 60666. 


Project Architect req. by growing firm in the 
South. Degree and reg. alone with 5+ yrs. exp. 
with proj. dsn. dev. and production phases is es- 
sential. Ability to effectively direct proj. dev. 
and prod., provide client liaison and coordinate 
projects through conclusion is desired. Long 
term growth position and comp. compensation 
is offered. Contact our reps. in conf. at: G. Mar- 
shall Assoc.-P.O. Box 66083-Chicago, IL. 60666. 


Architect wanted for progressive design firm in 
Birmingham, Alabama. Applicants should be 
registered with 5 ae experience minimum. 
Office, commercial and mixed use background 
preferred. Challenging growth opportunity for 
person with ability to manage entire project, in- 
cluding architectural/engineering team and 
preparation of contract documents. Please send 
resume to: P-1666, Architectural Record. 


Architect — A national multi-disciplinary firm 
providing architectural and engineering ser- 
vices has an opening for an experienced senior 
design architect as Assistant Director of Design. 
Must have 12-15 years of registered experience 
with a strong academic background and a port- 
folio that includes completed squeal insti- 
tutional and multi-family residential projects. 
This is a long-term opportunity in the Southeast. 
Contact Pat Hudson at 615/385-3310. 


Medium-sized architectural office located in 
the Midwest is looking for an in-house Struc- 
tural/Mechanical Engineer. Requirements in- 
clude MSME, wide range of mechanical and 
structural knowledge, experienced person who 
has design ability and can supervise. Must be 
able to relocate in small midwestern com- 
munity. Salary negotiable. Duties include design 
of mechanical and structural systems from con- 
ceptual stage through production and con- 
struction of various commercial projects. P- 
1667, Architectural Record. 


Interior Architecture Designer — Position for 
designer to develop interior design projects for 
commercial buildings reo various 
phases. Responsibilities include design proce- 
dures, supervision of contractors, liaison with 
clients, product research, drawing of plans and 
blue prints, creating detailed project specifica- 
tions. Minimum requirements: BÀ in Architec- 
ture and/or applied arts in related field(s); 2 
years experience. Annual salary $25,000. Send 
resume to: Vignelli Associates, 410 E. 62nd St., 
New York, NY 10021. Attn: Laura Hillyer. 


1985-86 MSC IN ADVANCED 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES 
BARTLETT SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE & PLANNING 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 


The M.Sc. offers a new perspective on cur- 
rent theoretical and social issues arising 
from architectural form and space. It 
provides the designer and  intending 
academic with a rigorous analytic basis 
from which to better understand the social 
dimension of architecture through a struc- 
tured program of teaching that allows much 
Scope for personal research. 


The course lasts twelve months from Oc- 
tober and applications should be made to: 
The Faculty Clerk, Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, 22 Gordon Street, London, UK 
WC1H OQB. Telephone 01-387-7050 ext. 
239. 


FINE ARTS COMPLEX 
COMPETITION 


Arizona State University announces an in- 
vited one stage type two competition, sponsored 
in part by a grant from The National Endowment 
for the Arts, for a museum and a performing arts 
complex (160,000 sq. ft.) Registered archi- 
tects/firms are invited to send for the Prospectus. 
Five firms shall be selected and retained to 
develop designs. Prospectus will be mailed March 
15 to April 15, 1985. Competition contestants will 
be selected by May 27, with the final submissions 
due November 1, 1985. To receive Prospectus 
write: Department of Planning and Construction, 
Competition Professional Advisor, A.S.B. 306, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona, 85287. 


SPECIAL SERVICES _ 


Holistic Environmental Consultants — We 
provide design services to architects who have| 
clients that require special work/creative awar- 


sound, color, texture, and lightin impact along 
with spatial arrangements. | ifi 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Large Architectural firm looking for Sout 
Florida market. Miami based design oriente 
small architectural/interior firm seeks meing 
acquisition or association with medium to larg 
firm of varied specifications. Goals of the as 
sociation would be to expand and diversify th 
practice for neutral benefit. If interested sen 
firm brochure to: BO-1678, Architectura 
Record. 


CALL IN YOUR 
SOFTWARE ADS 


212-512-2750 


adisson Hotel Metrodome, Minneapolis, MN 


TRUE MOVABLE WALL, IT'S HUFCOR. 


Circle 178 on inauirv card 


Beautiful 


function. 


The Hufcor Omni 
Movable Wall. 
Looks beautiful. 
Insulates sound 
and functions like 
a permanent wall. 


Fast, flexible movement. 

The unique omnidirectional track allows 
fast, easy movement of acoustical walls 
—even around 90? corners and through 
intersections. A Hufcor movable wall 
can be rotated almost as easily as turn- 
ing a playing card in your fingertips. 


Now you see it. Now you don't. 
Rooms of any size can be set up or 
taken down in minutes. When the mov- 
able walls are not in use, they can be 
stacked to the side, either parallel or 
perpendicular. Or stack them com- 
pactly in a remote area or 
enclosure. Hufcor walls are 
beautiful even when they're 
out of sight. 


Superior construction. 
Superior operation. 

Our exclusive dual wheel 
carriers roll freely without 
lubrication, because they're 
permanently lubricated and 
sealed. The rugged, heavy- 
duty track promises long life 
and durability. Individual 
panels are mounted in full- 
perimeter frames of steel- 4 
reinforced aluminum to resist 

edge damage. 


Sound judgment. 

Hufcor movable walls seal at the floor, 
at the ceiling and from panel to panel 
for maximum sound control. The exclu- 
sive track design permits sound insula- 
tion of the plenum without carrier 
interference. 


Beautiful inside. Beautiful outside. 
Every Hufcor movable wall has style 
and visual integrity that no mere 
“panel” achieves. Unlimited finish 
options allow your most dynamic 
designs to be realized without com- _ 
promise. For lasting aesthetic and func- 
tional beauty, specify Hufcor. 


(800) 356-6968 
In Wisconsin (800) 652-6975 


1205 Norwood Rd. 
Janesville, WI 53547 


Make a solid statement of country elegance. 
Kentiles Olde Village Brick Solid Vinyl Tile. 


Give your clients old fashioned Kentile Olde Village Brick. 
looks with new fashioned quality. A classic new statement of country 
Kentile’s® solid vinyl tile brings elegance. See your Kentile 
you the country look at its finest. representative today. 
Comfortable to walk on, beautiful 
to look at, easy to maintain and 
exceptionally durable. 
۲ Available in Red, White, Brown 
Its the easiest one you'll ever make. and Clay; 12" x 12”, 1/s” thick. Kentile Floors Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 


